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THE TRUTH THE COMFORTER. 
A SERMON, BY REV. CYRUS A. BARTOL. 
PREACHED AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE LEXINGTON. 


John XIV. 16, 17. “And I will pray the Father; and He shall give you 
another comforter,—that he may abide with you forever,—even the spirit of 


truth.” 


Jesus speaks to a case of grief, impending on his disciples from 
his approaching death. And to what consolation does he point? In 
a world of grief this is always an interesting inquiry ; and it has an 
especial interest now, that an unprecedented succession of disasters 
has made grief the pervading sentiment of the community, and some 
hundreds of lives have been publicly taken, not by human rage, but 
by the raging elements, fire, air, earth and water,—suffocated, frozen, 
dashed on the rocks, or sunk in the sea. A second, third, and fourth 
time Jesus assures his friends, that their comforter was the truth, and 
the spirit of truth. Believing that this is ever the best comforter, I 
wish we may apply it to our present sorrow. 

| have as yet called your attention but generally to this subject ;* 
because the awful voice of Providence at first drowns all human tones, 
as we speak not loud when it thunders ; because fond hope will find 
some little refuge in general and uncertain report, till sure and detail- 
ed intelligence expels it ; because I feared to excite, any more, sensi- 

* This discourse was delivered Feb. 2. The Lexington was burnt Jan. f- / 3 
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bilities already agonized, and to fever fresh wounds by handling; and 
because under the first shock of misfortune none of us are so fitted 
to learn the lesson intended, as on the arrival of calm reflection. 

And now my chief fear is, not so much that our feelings have been 
too deeply wounded, as that the impression will be transient, and in a 
few weeks we shall live on the same as before. As the vexed billows 
in which vessel and crew perished have found their common level, 
and the waters ripp!e on as ever over the spot where that burning 
boat sank down; so human hearts lose their agitations, and the solemn 
admonitions of God are of little avail. I wish to show, that the real 
comforter is not forgetfulness, but truth. 

And first, the truth comforts us by leading us to look beneath the 
external appearances of disaster. These we are prone to dwell on 
too exclusively. ‘These make the intelligence, and occupy newspa- 
pers, pamphlets, conversation,—from the natural, universal curiosity 
to have an exact account. But this is not all. The man who saw 
with his own eyes that rocky shore of the Cape strewn with fragments 
of wrecks mixed with corpses of the dead, or with his glass spied 
ships still tossed on the maddened wave, saw not all. They who 
marked the column of smoke from that ill-fated steamer become a 
pillar of fire, saw but the surface of that solemn transaction. Nor do 
we learn the whole by all the particulars,—of the boats sinking, of a 
few finding refuge on those mercenary bales through which the ruin 
came, of two or three individuals reaching the land, and scattered 
trunks, fragments, clothes, floating after. It is well to know all these 
touching details, which have moistened a million eyes. But they are 
not all; I cannot sympathize with the sensibility that stops with them. 


And all these high-wrought descriptions, which rest in the mere 


outward scenes, of struggles and shrieks, of frost and suffocation, are 
partial and superficial. 

I would not be insensible to the sharp distress of that awful scene, 
but there was something more there than the spectacle that rises 
sombre to the imagination. To express the truth by material 
emblems, as it cannot be expressed literally, there was something, like 
the asbestos, that burnt not in that flame,—something, like the ether, 
that sank not in that wave !—even the spirit of man which, as 
phosphoric light from the mouldered bones of the grave-yard, rises 


from every scene of carnage, desolation, and death, to Him that 


inspired it. Could the whole scene be made miraculously visible, of 
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spirits from below rejoining brother-spirits above in the presence of 
God, tempests would dwindle, hurricanes be unheard, the distance of 


two miles from the shore seem insignificant, and the mangling rocks 
hardly to touch the living creature and child of God. 

Do you not believe the immortality of the soul? If so, this is not 
fanciful to you ; and it is solemn trifling to murmur at the way in 
which God calls his children home. For the unbeliever, who thinks 
of the successive generations of men as rising and wilting like grass, 
[know no comfort. His imagination is left free to be absorbed in 
the external appearance, and this is unconsoling I confess. But that 
Christians should converse only of the horrors palpable to the senses 
seems to me violating their pledge to the truth and rejecting the 
comforter. Indeed, if we think of mere distress, how small a fraction 
of the whole is that we contemplate. What was that same night, 
when our friends sank, doing in the rest of the world? Collect all the 
death-groans of the nations through the same hours, and how many 
times would you measure out the agony in that blazing boat! And 
take the course of the ages, and how much of the universal grave 
continuous with the globe would their ashes fill! The outward, 
superficial view of life must be melancholy. ‘To the real unbeliever 
the earth can be but asa sepulchre and death’s-head. But to the 
heliever it is a broken sepulechre, where the linen clothes are lying, 
but they that wore them, not here, but risen. He walks over graves, 
but the very dust is alive. And while the skeptic views the whole 
face of nature as made from the ruins of humanity, to the Christian 
every spot is sacred as having been some time a place of resurrection. 
The truth, the truth is the comforter. 

But there is not merely a good in the surviving soul, that overbal- 
ances the evil to the body. This would show simply that God 
dispenses more blessing than injury. Here again the truth comes as 
the comforter. For that very constitution of the elements, which 
exposes us to occasional harm, is essential to our welfare. If water 
could not drown, it could not float, and we could insure life against it 
only by stiffening every wave and laying an embargo on all nations. 
If we will have no gales, the atmosphere must be a dead sea, and 
temperature unchanging. If fire must not inflame, it cannot cheer, 
and night must be the extinguisher of all eyes. ‘That funeral pyre 


blazed on the same principles by which we are warmed. 
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The truth is a comforter still further, by showing that it is not 
wanton, but merciful, to affix penalties to the violation of natural laws. 
Could they be broken with impunity, all the sharpness of human 
circumspection in danger, and contrivance against defect and evil, 
would cease. Man would grow stupid, and recede to barbarism, But 
as he learns to ride these wild forces of the elements, how much 
faculty and invention is developed! The hope of good from coinci- 
ding with these mighty forces, and the fear of harm from opposing 
them, have been among the great educators of the human mind. 

But still further, the truth is a comforter, by assuring us that suffer- 
ing itself is sent in mercy. God plainly does not mean to bring up 
his children to be effeminate and worthless. He evidently does not 
proceed on the Epicurean philosophy. He would have us not weak 
or voluptuous, but strong, manly, and divine. Whose children here 


are most generously dealt by? Theirs who have been fed on 


delicacies, and housed from exposure, and exempted from tasks: 
Nay; do they not grow pale and helpless and miserable? While 
they that have been cast out into the buffeting of toil and trial, as 
learning to swim, have grown up able and joyful, the friends and 
helpers of mankind. ‘The harrow must pass over the soil to make it 
fruitful, yet we repine under the harrowing of pain and grief, by 
which God would make us, his husbandry, to gram, Would the 
mother, whose child perished in the foaming deep, have had him sail 
luxurious through ever smooth and glassy seas? ‘To have sailed so 
till three-score and ten, would not have done him the good of a single 
laborious voyage through changing weather over the wide and 
wondrous ocean. And we know not how many in their dread 
encounter with the waves, as they appealed to the God in the hollow 
of whose hand the ocean heaves, may have had a strength revealed 
in their souls that overpaid the death-pang. 

And what the actual extremity may do for the sufferers, grief for 
the loss does for the surviving kindred. Your eyes strain towards the 
broken wreck and the burning hull, and your thoughts ponder the 


agony there. But | verily believe the agony of the sea has not 


equalled the agony of the shore ; the brief pangs of nature measured 


not the distress of the long-quivering heart-strings, under which alone 
tears streamed, and eyes were bloodshot, and healthy frames swooned 
to the door of death—And is it because God loves to torture 


men ? Oh no;—but because he would make them great and 
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worthy of himself. Would we be mere flatterers and courtiers in 
the palace of the Most High? or, like the best citizens on earth, be 
sent on errands of noble enterprise and daring, to return to His 
bosom honorable and beloved? I heard a wise man say, that if the 
trials of human nature were less, it would have less hold on his 
respect. And it is to be feared, the wisdom of Heathen philosophers 
would shame many a professed Christian. ‘ But that august Father,” 
says Seneca, “ bent on the unfolding of virtue, brings up us his 
children rudely. He is a severe head of a family.” 

And see how sudden and violent death enshrines the departed ! 
To the eye of faith they grow bright in the flames, they emerge 
from the waters. We speak of our friends as taken from us by 
death. But are they not rather given to us, in the seal death sets on 
their virtues, in their images it stamps deeper than ever within us ? 
And now that the first shock to our sensibilities of late events is over, 
the peculiarity of the affliction, which has stricken this society as 
sorely as any, may excuse me in some brief particular allusions. 

The first loss was in the storm, of a young man,* who had uncon- 
sciously been spending the last months of his life among his kindred, 
yet was not to be permitted to realize the beautiful Oriental salutation, 
and die among them. He was allowed to enjoy some of his latest 
sabbaths in the same holy place where he wogshipped during the 
earliest. ‘Though sudden as the rising and falling of a billow was his 
departure, his kindred have the satisfaction of remembering, that calm 
and happy, and most favorable to a holy preparing for his summons, 
were the months that went before. 

The next victim was the mature woman,t the fond mother, whom 
it was not my happiness to know, but of whom they. that did, speak 
in honor. She trod not the dark valley alone, as ninetynine of a 
hundred of the human race are obliged to, but with her children at 
her side. Let the bereaved reflect, that now she cannot be bereaved ! 
And may not the young be brought up in heaven as well as on earth ? 
On three faces more the sabbath-light might now be shining in this 


But they 


holy place, but for the glare of that fearful conflagration. 
And they have met 
Yet the 


are lighted with the eternal sabbath instead ! 


more friends there, than they journeyed to greet here, 


* Joseph Dennie, son of James Dennie, Esq. 
t Mrs. Jarvis, daughter of Thomas Cordis, Esq 


11* 
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unbroken cords of affection will still draw up those left behind, so 
they be faithful. In years gone, that daughter and sister, since a 
mother, was a teacher in our Sunday-school, performing her duties, 
as a fellow-teacher informs me, in sincere love. If that recollection 
came to her mind, it was nota useless thought in the last struggle. 


To none of you, my friends, will whatever of a disinterested spirit 


you have shown be vain in your last trial. 

There were others lost in that fatal bark, connected in interesting 
ways with some who sit in these seats,—one who had himself once 
worshipped here. And one* there was in that company, not who 
sat here with the congregation, but who has stood where I| stand, and 
in simple words, from sincere iips, and a brave and loving heart as 
could beat, uttered his deep convictions of gospel-truth. 1 have been 
struck with the now very strong and universal tributes of respect for 
his character. I gladly join mine with them—to a simplicity, meekness, 
consistency and courage, I have never seen more sweetly mingled. 
To him, God willing, what mattered it, whether he stood at his new 
altar on earth, or joined the old eternal choir in heaven? The blaze of 
destruction will be but a halo, to shine long, like the flame of a 
martyr, round his humble, noble head ! 

Oh, “man is dear to man.” The flames may kindle, on the 
shore, city after city—Mobile, Wilmington, New York, and millions 
of wealth melt in them; and the burning of one boat-load of lives 
shall eclipse them ali! Would, those transient flames might never 
die out from human recollection, but burn forever an everlasting 
beacon-light and warning against human carelessness and cupidity. 
Some, in our late calamities, may have murmured against Providence 
Rather let us bless Providence. Had that boat sunk from any 
failure of Providence to its engagements, from any snapping oO! 
loosening of the laws of God,—had the water grown light as air, and 
that vessel sunk,—had the powers of steam become impotent, and her 
motion ceased,—or ihe atmosphere closed around her hard and 
unyielding ; we might indeed be alarmed, and be in horrible suspenst 
what ship would be the next victim of this falsehood of nature. Oh 
no. To a hair’s breadth Providence was true. If there was any 
violation of truth and law, it was on the part of man. And I rejoice 


that the public sensibility, excited, runs in this direction. I trust it 


* Rev. Dr. Follen 
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may not be appeased, without new pledges for the public security, so 
that this voyage of disaster may make all future voyaging safe. 
Providence not true! It even opens to men means of escape from 
the consequences of error. Suppose that very boat to have been in 
flames as it was, yet all on board to have been true men. In all 
human probability but few lives, if any, would have been lost. I am 
willing to make the supposition, only to show the importance of 
character. Some sneer at spiritual character, as a good thing for one 
to delight himself with in private, in his solitary room, but having 
nothing to do with the practical concerns of life. Suppose then, I say, 
they had been all true spiritual men. It would not have been a scene 
of confusion and horror; for the spiritual are not daunted by the 
prospect of death. There would have been no indiscriminate crowding 
to those boats, till they were lowered in haste and sunk by folly ; for 
the spiritual are not selfish. Each would have been as willing another 
should go as himself. The calmness of virtue would have been 
faithful at the engine and the helm, wisely to check the vessel’s fiery 
speed. It would have been conspicuous in the order and forbearance 
of every individual. It would have guided one by one to a place of 
safety, and the precious cargoes moving away have left the red hull to 
sink alone. ‘There were men there, we know, of lofty traits ; but had 
they all to Christian self-possession added the perfect fulfilment of 
the precept, to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, who can say that one 
death-shrieck need have pierced that gloomy air? Such a scene 
illustrates nothing more solemnly than the importance of character. 
Will you murmur at Providence, and think God deals hardly, when 


he never, after any error or fault, suffers the being of the soul, the 


truly vital part, to be compromised ? We are wont to say, the vessel 


went down and so many souls perished. We should better say so 
many odies perished. The ocean is not deep enough to drown, nor 
the globe large enough to be the grave of a single soul! Is not the 
truth, such truth as this, indeed the comforter 7 

Let us, my friends, also bless God, for the privileges of grief in this 
age of the world, when truth has been more fully revealed in the 
Gospel. ‘The ancient mourner, having a less clear vision of immor- 
tality, had to rely more on earthly consolations. It is a touching 
story of the Roman general, A°milius, that, when, during a triumph 
given him for having conquered the king of Macedon, two dear 


children lay struck with death, he addressed his audience with a calm 
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countenance, and assured them he was more willing that change 
should come over his own household than over the fortunes of the 
Republic. At which, the historian informs us, those that heard were 
more overwhelmed, than if he had, however piteously, bewailed his 
own bereavement. Could patriotism so nerve the poor Heathen not to 
falter from his duty for the sharp throbbing of his heart-strings ; and 
shall we be made helpless by grief, with the promises of Christianity ? 
With a mightier comforter than the Pagan, shall we show less 
grandeur of soul? No. Let us be ashamed to lie prostrate. Let us 
but perform our duties more purely and strongly. Let the departure 
of the good but set new stars in the firmament, for us to steer by. 
Let the truth of Heaven descend on us with something of that same 
energy, which was symbolized on the day of Pentecost by the mighty 
rushing wind and the cloven tongues as of fire. And, as they who 
had lost the best friend that ever lived, were only moved to higher 
effort, devotion, hope and aspiration ; so let sorrow purify and invigo- 
rate our ministry, that we may be worthy to rejoin the good and 
blessed, once enlightening us on earth, now enlightening us from 


heaven. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


Tue phrase * kingdom of Heaven,” or, which is the same thing, 
‘kingdom of God,” is used in various senses in the New Testament. 
| propose to give a brief and plain explanation of some of those 
senses, with a view of throwing light on the passages in which the 
phrase occurs. 

Its original signification is, the coming of the Messiah. The Jews 


used it to denote the happy period, when the great purpose for which 


they had been chosen from among all the nations of the earth should 


be finally and fully accomplished ; when the Gentiles were to be 
brought to acknowledge Jehovah and to yield supremacy to his 
peculiar people ; when Jerusalem was to become the holy metropolis 
of the world, and the Jews a nation of priests and princes. This 
hope they were led to cherish by the interpretation which they put 
upon the language of their prophets. They greatly misapprehended 
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the meaning of those prophecies. The fulfilment was to be widely 
different from their expectations. Still, however, the only accomplish- 
ment their hopes were destined to meet was in the coming of Jesus, 
and accordingly his forerunner did not scruple to employ the language 
which was in common use respecting the Messiah, though it was 
liable to be misconstrued by those to whom it was addressed. It was 
in this sense, therefore, that John used the words, when he cried in 
the wilderness, saying, “* Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ;”’ and in the same sense did Jesus use them, when, at the com- 
mencement ef his ministry, he went about all Galilee teaching in 
their synagogues and preaching “the Gospel of the kingdom,” or 
the glad tidings of the kingdom ;—announcing the joyful intelligence 
that the Messiah had come. 

This expression also denotes the establishment of Christianity in the 
world as an independent religion. The period at which that establish- 
ment may be considered as commencing is the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Before this event the old dispensation had never been formally 
abolished. Christianity had grown up in the bosom of the Jewish 
Church and might be considered a part of it. By the destruction of 
the holy city the former dispensation was closed, the chosen people 
were rejected, their peculiar privileges withdrawn; and the Gospel 
succeeded to the Law as the acknowledged religion of the true God. 
This important crisis in the history of the religion is denoted by the 
expression “ coming of the kingdom,” and by the similar one * coming 


of the Son of Man.” ‘This is what Jesus meant when he said, * I tell 


you of a truth, there be some standing here which shall not taste of 


death till they see the kingdom of God.” In a parallel passage in 
another Gospel, he uses equivalent language ; “ Verily I say unto you, 
there be some standing here which shall not taste of death tll they 
see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” This is what he meant 
also, when in his directions to his disciples on sending them out to 
preach the Gospel, he said, ** Ye shall not have gone over the cities 
of Israel, till the Son of Man be come ;” and when he said of the 
beloved disciple, “If 1 will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ?” 

Again, this phrase is used to indicate the reign of the gospel spirit 
in the hearts of individuals. Thus was it used by our Lord when he 
said, ‘* Behold the kingdom of God is within you.” This is the sort 


of influence which the Gospel was especially intended to exercise. 
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a 


The religious character it would form consists in a right state of the 
sow. Outward professions and services are of no avail except as they 
are true expressions of that inward state. The piety of the Gospel is 
the actual emotion of the touched and softened heart, without which 


no prostration of the body is homage, no language of tbe lips is 


prayer. Christian virtue is that obedience which proceeds from a 


holy intention of serving God, and a devout desire of conformity to 
his will. True Christian love is a deep inward principle, without 
which the sacrifice of property and life for the good of others is not 
charity. The purity which our religion requires is freedom from 
the conception and the wish of evil, as well as from external 
pollution. 

The sense last mentioned is the most important in which this phrase 
can be understood. All the good effects which Christianity produces 
upon the state of society, all that it does to promote the general 
happiness of mankind, must necessarily begin with individuals. It has 
no power over the condition of communities, separate from that 
which it exercises over single hearts. The power of the Gospel is 
undoubtedly to be manifested in the world more signally than it has 
ever yet been. It is an expansive and ever increasing power. In 
our own day we see it successfully attacking moral evils, which in 
former ages were not thought of as inconsistent with its spirit, or were 
considered beyond its reach. And we see no reason why it should 
not go on, exalting and improving the condition of man, till the excel- 
lence of Christianity and the happiness it confers shall be so power- 
fully illustrated by the example of Christian nations as to command 
the assent of the Heathen to its divine origin, and the whole earth 
shall become a happy Christian world. Then will the kingdom of 
God come in another and a glorious sense. | say that if this consum- 
mation is ever effected, it must be by the operation of the spirit of the 
Gospel upon individual hearts. Every man, who, having this hope 
in him, purifies himse/f, does most effectually what he can to promote 
that blessed kingdom. 

[ doubt whether there is a single passage in the New Testament, in 
which the phrase under consideration can be said with certainty to 
mean exclusively what we commonly understand by the word Heaven, 
that is, the condition of the good in the future world ; though in very 
many passages it undoubtedly includes that idea, for the kingdom of 


God, in any spiritual sense of the term, is begun in this life, to be 
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continued and completed in the next, and many things which are said 
respecting it are equally true of it as it exists in this and in the 
spiritual world. In the spiritual world that holy character, which it is 
the object of the Gospel to form here, will be perfected. There the 
pious spirit, which in the flesh has earnestly striven to rise up toward 


God, will be admitted to his nearer presence ; the love, which the 
cares and interests of this world have too often impeded, shall flow 
freely and fully ; the purity, which earthly imperfection mars and 
earthly pollution stains, will shine forth with unsullied and ever 


brightening lustre in the congenial climate of holiness. Cc. P. 
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Tere was a period in the history of New England, when the 
Bible was a book of frequent and universal perusal. The old, the 
young, and the middle aged were all familiar with its contents. It 
was what its name imports—the Book, which was regarded with 
veneration, if it was not read with intelligence. That period was 
followed by another, when the Bible was less consulted, and of course 
less reverenced. A change, to which, first the increase of population, 
and then the interest of political events, gave effect, came over the 
habits of the people. ‘The present generation have taken the places 
of their fathers, and the Bible—how is it treated among us? Have we 
gone back to the reverence of the Puritans, or do we imitate the 
neglect of the last century ? There can be little doubt concerning 
the answer that must be given to this question. 

That in former times the respect felt for the Bible excluded a want 
of discrimination in regard to its various contents is undeniable. But 
if it has been succeeded by an equally indiscriminate neglect, the 
change cannot be an occasion of joy to a Christian observer,—nor 
to any one who properly estimates the influences which form character 
or mould the aspect of society. The Bible, let some think or say 
what they will of it, is the great fountain of truth, the spring of 
improvement, and the source of hope for our world. Let a knowledge 
of its contents be struck out of men’s minds,—let not only the book 
itself be forgotten, but the light which it has shed be extinguished, the 
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_ 


institutions which it has called into existence be overthrown, the 
influence which it is now exerting far and wide, in high places and in 


low places, be withdrawn ; and ignorance and wickedness would soon 


rr 


regain the dominion from which they have been driven. The Bible 
is at once the instrument of progress and the means of salvation for 
mankind. Without it we should relapse into barbarism, and they who 
do not now possess it could have no promise nor prospect of rising to 
the condition which we have reached. It is not the language of 
religious faith more than of political wisdom, which pronounces the 
Bible the main security of modern civilization. While such is its 
value and such its efficacy, to slight this volume certainly discovers 
no high degree of intelligence in any one. But that the believer in 
the divine authority of its revelations, the Christian, the religious man, 
should suffer it to be unopened or unstudied from week to week, is one 
of the facts which only the frequency of self-contradiction in human 
character can explain. 

If we examine the claims which the Bible has on our regard, we 
find them almost as various as the intellectual tastes or spiritual wants 
of men. In the very lowest division we remark the narrative charac- 
ter which distinguishes a large part of its pages, and which affords 
inexhaustible entertainment to the curious reader. This word may 
not carry with it the associations that readers are accustomed to 
connect with the Scriptures, but its perfect propriety justifies its 
use. The Scriptures are full of the best sort ef entertainment 
which can be drawn from books, because they abound in that 
vivid, picture-like, rather | should say, that life-like, kind of narrative, 
which presents the scene in all its genuineness, and of course in all its 
peculiarity. And this scene is not such as we can behold every day 
around us. We must cross the ocean and plunge into the deserts of 
Arabia, or wander among the hills and waters of the Holy Land, 
before we can with the bodily sense perceive that which Moses and 
the Evangelists set before the mind’s eye. There is an indescribable 
charm (of which, however, few are uaconscious) in these sketches of 
Oriental life. ‘They are true to the scenery, to the manners, and to 
the characters which they exhibit. I doubt if there are any other 
books in the world so strongly marked by fidelity to the circumstances 
of nature and life which they reveal. Hence it is, that in reading 
the historical portions of either the Old or the New Testament, we 
are impressed with the conviction of reality, and remote from our 
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habits as were the ways of patriarchs and apostles, we entertain not 
the least doubt that we are reading about actual personages and 
occurrences. It may be affirmed without any hesitation, that the 
Bible has given us a deeper insight into the forms of Eastern life 
than we have derived, or could have derived, from all other writings. 
The tales that have been imported into European literature froma the 
East are too gorgeous and extravagant to give us a distinct view of 
the condition of society, and the narrations of travellers are neces- 
sarily imperfect and artificial. While the simple stories of the Bible, 
written on the spot by those who it is plain had no other purpose than 
to tell the truth, place us at once in the midst of events, two, three, 
four thousand years ago, and give us the power of renewing in our 
own experience, through sympathy with the actors, the influences 
which they felt, to a greater degree than is enjoyed, probably, in the 
perusal of any other book of ancient or modern times. The tent of 
Abraham, the palace of Pharaoh, the encampment in the desert, the 
houses of Jerusalem, the vessels on the Galilean lake, are not strange 
places to us. We are familiar with them and with those who lived in 
them, and as we follow the steps of one and another through the 
journey of life, we are removed from this western continent, and—we 
scarce know how, yet plainly by the force of a few simple but truth- 
telling lines—are transported to other lands and other ages, and dwell 
where David sang and Isaiah prophesied, where Jesus suffered and 
Paul taught. Now, if the Bible had no other recommendation than 
ihis, it would deserve and reward a large share of attention. It pos- 
sesses, in an eminent, if not in an unequalled degree, an excellence 
which men of taste and curiosity, no less than children, are prone to 
admire. 

One is almost ashamed to insist on this, the lowest title which the 
sacred volume has, to be regarded with interest. Yet we cannot but 
notice another, which still may be considered a claim addressed to 
literary taste, or to the intellectual rather than the spiritual appreciation 
of its worth. It is distinguished by various kinds of cov sposition, each 
in its kind unsurpassed by any thing that has been produced by human 
genius. There are bursts of eloquence and strains of poetry in the 
Bible that have never been surpassed. There are passages that in 
sublimity and in tenderness have never been equalled. It would be 
easy to cite the opinions of scholars, who have acknowledged that 
they found in the Bible the most admirable examples of the forms of 
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strength and beauty into which language can be moulded. Few 
persons, however, are aware of the variety of composition which may 
be seen in this book. From the calmest prose to the most impassioned 
flights of poetry there is scarcely an intermediate style of writing, 
that may not be found here. ‘The triumphal song, the hymn of 
gratitude, the funeral dirge, the elegaic ode, the plaints of a nation’s 
penitential mourning, and the chorus of a people’s glad worship, are 
all here. The loftiest, as wel! as the purest, inspirations of the muse 
have been recorded on the pages of Scripture. The prophet bards of 
Judea, while they soared far above the earthbound vision of 
Heathen genius, like the bird which the higher it rises pours forth 
deeper notes of harmony, seemed to acquire in their heavenward 
progress now more thrilling, now more subduing powers of expres- 
sion. The lyre of David was swept by the hand of as mighty a 
master as that of Homer. In the New Testament, too, what exquisite 
similitudes are those in which Jesus clothed the truths, that he thought 
it wiser to present in this manner than to place in naked severity 
before the people. What close and earnest reasoning pervades the 
Epistles of Paui. What specimens of epistolary warmth and ease 
do we have in the letters of John. The Bible ought to be read, if for 
no better reason, for the same which induces so many in early life to 
undertake the study, and leads so many in advanced life to resume 
the perusal, of the remains of classical literature—because here lie the 
means of cultivating and gratifying a taste for the beautiful in senti- 
ment and in expression. 

To pass however from these considerations to others of a higher 
import; the Bible is the great source of spiritual instruction for man. 
It contains the truth which it is most needful for him to know. Other 
books teach us how to live for a little while, this teaches us how to 
live for eternity. ‘This book alone explains the problem of life. 
unravels its mystery, declares its end. Here the character of God is 
revealed, his will exhibited, his mercy pledged and proved, his spirit 


promised. Here, while sin is at once exposed and rebuked, the way 


of pardon is opened. Here, while man’s accountableness is enforced, 


his immortality is established. Here are seen the nature and compen- 
sation of obedience, the character and retribution of unrighteousness. 
Here a thousand questions of casuistry are solved, a thousand super- 
stitious fears dispelled, and a thousand false hopes stripped of their 
illusion. Here man finds the way to happiness, to heaven, and to 
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God, the three objects of his most anxious search. The Bible gives 
him the light, the motive, the hope which he needs, and which he can 
get nowhere else. It is not uncommon to hear other sources of in- 
struction mentioned in terms that seem to place them upon an equality 
with the Scriptures. Such language is injurious in its effect, if it be 
not false in its design. [rom the Bible the wise and good men of this 
age have drawn their best thoughts, and for want of the Bible the wise 
and good men of antiquity mingled doubt with all their speculations, 
and error with all their teaching. 

We often hear the praises of Christianity uttered by lips that seldom 
speak of the Bible. But where would Christianity be without the 
Bible? Where is it now, if it be not there? Christianity is not that 
amount of opinion or sentiment which is afloat in the Christian world, 
nor that which distinguishes a particular church, nor even that which 
is witnessed in the character of one who makes Christ his standard ; 
because all imitation is imperfect, and all doctrine either erroneous, 
defective, or ambiguous. Christianity exists in the New Testament, 
and no where else. It is what Christ said and did and was, and this 
we can learn only from the Christian Scriptures. ‘To admire or reve- 
rence Christianity, and yet treat the Bible with neglect, is gross incon- 
sistency. If we would understand Christianity, if we would put 
ourselves in a situation to appreciate it, if we would learn how to use 
it, and make it to our souls what God meant it should be to every 
believer—the way, the truth, and the life, we must study the New 
lestament—must read it diligently and constantly. The more we 
read, as the more we shall imbibe of its spirit and the more we shall 
comprehend of its meaning, the more sincere and faithful Christians 
we shall become. 

lt is not an infrequent practice with those who disregard the Bible, 
and even attempt to subvert its authority, to speak of the character of 
Christ in language of the warmest admiration. Rousseau’s comparison 
of Socrates and Jesus is well known,—more worthy however to be 
remembered for the confession which it involves, than to be quoted 


for the propriety of its language. But how did Rousseau, or how do 


we, kuow any thing of the character of Jesus except from the New 
Testament ? Such a character would never have been drawn by the 
pen of fiction. We owe our conception, as well as our knowledge, of 
it to the Evangelists. The character of Christ is not what this or 
that writer of our times represents it to be ; it is what appears on the 
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pages of the New Testament. Thither we must go, if we would 
behold “the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” To know the 
mind of Jesus we must study the record of his life. 

Whatever, therefore, be our feelings towards the religion professed 
among Christians, or towards its author—whether we regard the one 
or the other with faith, with admiration, or with bare curiosity, our 
interest in either or in both is a sufficient reason for our examining 
the volume in which alone we can find authentic accounts of Jesus 
and of his doctrine. The nature of its contents should prevent any 
one from putting it aside as unworthy of his attention, or as if it 
would not repay him for the most careful and habitual study. It will 
reward him for every moment spent in its perusal. It has justified 
the pains bestowed upon it by multitudes, to whom it has been a spring 
of refreshment and a channel of salvation. The Bible is needed by 
us. ‘This is finally the great argument on which to rest an entreaty 
that it should be read. Jt is needed by us ;—not merely are its truths 
needed, but they are needed in the form in which they are here 
presented. The book is needed—a volume, which may be kept and 
read and quoted. In great mercy has the Providence of God taken 
care that we should have just this means of guidance and comfort. 
The book is precious to them who have felt its power, whether to 


enlighten or to console, to admonish or to encourage ; for here is 


something positive, clear, intelligible; neither an abstraction of 
philosophy, nor a dream of fancy, nor the faint utterance of the 
human soul, nor the echo of the public voice ; but the distinct, decisive, 
authoritative voice and will of God. To the humble seeker after 
truth, to the earnest inquirer concerning duty, to man in the midst of 
the world’s temptations, and to woman under this life’s afflictions, it is 
invaluable. It makes the ignorant wise, the weak strong. It gives 
companionship to the solitary, animation to the disheartened, courage 
to the timid, patience to the suffering, and submission mingled with joy 
to the dying. All this it has done in countless instances, and is doing 
every day. How unjust then, and how unwise is the neglect which 
it receives at many hands; unjust, because it deserves grateful 
examination ; unwise, because we may ourselves (and we know not 
how soon) be brought into situations where we shall stand in greatest 
need of its direction or support, and then, if we have not previously 
made ourselves familiar with its lessons, we shall be destitute of that 
ability to apply them which can be gained only by long acquaintance. 
For Scripture, like every good gift of God, is seen to be more valua- 
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ble as we obtain a fuller insight into its properties and relations. As 
there are many situations in life when nothing besides this can satisfy 
our wants, so there are none in which this cannot yield us advantage 
of some sort or other. It will teach us how to enjoy our prosperity, 
if we should not need it to solace our adversity. [t will inspire a 
serene and hopeful temper, if our faith be already invincible. It 
will counsel us in the education of our children, if we do not require 
its help in forming our own characters. It will, in a word, be just 
such a friend as we should rejoice always to have near us. &. 8. G. 





AN INCIDENT AT SEA. 


Arrer we had been at sea nearly a month, a fine, stout sailor, 
about twentytwo years old, fell from the side of the ship, whilst 


engaged in repairing the rigging. He was the pride and “ darling of 


the crew.” And the passengers had singled him out as the best man 
who took his turn at the wheel, or climbed the shrouds. He had a free 
and noble bearing, an iron frame, a step like an antelope’s, and a face 
deeply ruddy and weather-beaten but ever ready for a smile. When 
the wind was blowing heavily and the waves were running “ mountain 
high,” and the order was given to reef er take in sail, he was always 
the first to mount the rocking mast, and the outermost on the trembling 
upper-yards, bending over their extremities to bind the flapping 
canvass, that would have dashed a less steady and powerful hand like 
a feather into the boiling sea. 

lt was a fine day. ‘The ship was making easy way before a light 
breeze, and the passengers were all on deck. ‘The man, whose name 
was William Hanney, was standing outside of the tafferel near the 
stern of the vessel, tying a thin cross bar of iron across the lower 
part of the mizzen shrouds. Suddenly a splash was heard, and ‘a 
fuint scream, and the piteous cry, ‘a man overboard,” resounded 
through the ship. We ran to the side, and looked over, and saw the 
poor sailor with the bar still in his grasp, tossing back his long black 
hair that hung dripping over his face, as he emerged from his first 
plunge. He was strong and active, and put forth such tremendous 
energy as he swam in the wake of the ship, that at every stroke of 
his arms he rose to his middle above the waves. ‘The captain instantly 
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ordered the helm to be put “ hard down,” and one of the boats to be 
lowered. It was, perhaps, four minutes before the boat touched the 
water, and six of the stoutest hands at the oars, with the chief-mate at 
the helm, were pulling lustily away from the ship. But the swimmer, 
who until now had been seen and cheered by the passengers, suddenly 
disappeared, and the boat passed and repassed in the direction in 
which he was last visible without any trace being discovered of the 
object of our search. Whether he had been wounded in the head by 
the bar, or been attacked with the cramp, or fallen a prey to some 
wandering shark, that might have been attracted after the ship by the 
blood of a sheep which had been just before killed, or what had been 
his fate, no one could tell. Many believed that he might be still 
buffeting the waves at a greater distance from us than it was supposed 
he could have reached. But, whatever was the case with him, after 


remaining half an hour in search of him, the sails of the Europe were 


again squared to the wind, and our lost mariner was left to his fate. 


It was about 4 o’clock P. M. when the accident happened, and it may 
well be supposed that the remainder of the day was occupied by the 
tenants of our ship with melancholy reflections. Many tales of 
similar casualties were related by the mates and seamen; but all 
agreed that a better sailor had never found a watery grave. 

On opening his chest we found that he was carrying home many 
little tokens of remembrance to his mother and sister, and a smal! 
quantity of superior tea carefully wrapped up directed to his grand- 
mother. Besides, there was a piece of paper certifying that he had 
eight gold sovereigns ($40) enclosed in a belt, which he wore under 
his clothes,—the earnings of his last voyage, laid up for his poor 
mother. Under his bed was found a very neat floor-mat woven of 
strips of cloth, spun yarn, manilla, &c., which a comrade of his told 
me he had seen Hanney sitting up at night, when the rest of his 
watch were sleeping, (being not on duty,) that he might finish quickly, 
in case we should have a short voyage. This he had made for kis 
mother. And, what was singular, he had completed it when his 
watch was called on deck at 12 o’clock, on the very day on which he 
was drowned. 

Doubtless, by some cottage fire in the interior of England, (where 
he was born,) his anxious mother and aged grandmother were eagerly 
expecting his return, and | am sure that they often thought that there 
was not in all the world such another sailor as their own kind and 
thoughtful Willie. Cc. R. 
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MEMORY. 


Now Memory comes with an articulate tongue, 
And, in the perfect stillness of the heart, 

Tells me of former pleasures ; brings me back 
Each image of the past, each quiet scene 
Where I have wandered in the days of youth, 
When I was free to roam among the hills, 
And listen to the rushing of the stream, 

And the wild warble of the forest birds, 

And every woodland murmur, which had power 
To sanctify the elements of thought, 

And give the soul a spiritual life. 


Now the articulate tongue of Memory, 

E’en while she tells me of the greenwood shades, 
Repeats the music of a voice I loved. 

Long years have passed since I have heard that voice, 
Yet even now I see a cherub form, 

And a mild eye, and a soft rosy cheek 

Most exquisite in beauty, and I feel 

The welcome pressure of an offered hand, 

And once more listen to that liquid voice 

Which sang to me of old. Oh, how we loved 

To wander out at twilight, while the clouds 

Took a faint radiance from the parting sun, 

And the small birds were gathering to their nests, 
And the wild flowers closed up their delicate leaves, 
Nodding ‘farewell.’ Yes, in the by-gone years, 
How oft amid the soft light of the woods, 

And the green things of nature, did we feel 


Our joyful spirits quick’ning into life ! 


Now thou art taken to a fairer home, 

And o’er thy grave slopes up a gentle mound 
Waving with grass, and I have seen the flowers 
Bow down their velvet blossoms to the earth, 
As if they sorrowed there for one they loved. 
It is a sacred spot, and ever brings 

Lessons of heavenly wisdom to the soul. 
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THE POOR SHOEMENDER. 


Tuis is the title of “a sermon preached at Bridport, England, by 
Philip Harwood,” with the character of which we have become 
acquainted only through extracts given in the “ Christian Teacher.” It 
was occasioned by the death of an individual, of whom we have seen 
some previous notice, although the memoir of which the preacher 
made use has never fallen in our way. The name of John Pounds, 
the poor shoemender, deserves a place among the benefactors of the 
world. He not only did good during his life,—to an extent which has 
been seldom equalled by those who had at their command far greater 
resources, but he has left an example which ought to quicken the 
sluggish and encourage the timid in the work of benevolence. He 
has shown that no one need plead a want either of ability or of 
opportunity. If we have but faith, as Mr. Harwood says, “ the faith 
that removes mountains ” of discouragement and perplexity, we may 
all do more good than most persons dream of expecting even from 
the labors of those who devote themselves to the service of their 
fellow men. ‘The introductory remarks of the sermon are sc excel- 
lent and pertinent, that we copy them, as well as the notice of the 
philanthropic cobbler, and commend the whole to perusal. 

* The power is immense of a man’s faith, in God, in truth, in good- 
ness, in himself, in his fellowmen—in his own power of doing good, 
and their capacity and willingness to receive good from him; the 
power is immense of such a faith, when perfect and entire, to remove 
mountains—mountains of difficulty and opposition,—to overcome 
hindrances,—to annihilate or neutralize perils,—to make him con- 
queror, and more than conqueror, over all things. In the simple 
strength of such a faith, results almost incredibly great may be, and 
have been, and are, accomplished with outward means as incredibly 
small ; and without this faith, nothing great or good was ever 
achieved, whatever the outward means. History is full of the 
triumphs of an overcoming faith. It was Luther’s faith that shook 
the papal throne. It was Clarkson’s faith that put down, first the 
slave-trade, and then slavery. It is faith that makes reformers, phi- 
lanthropists, prophets, martyrs. It is faith that appropriates new or 
long-lost truth, and speaks it in the hearing of the world,—and speaks 
on, though the world will not hear, or hear only to scoff and persecute. 
It is faith that proclaims humanity’s wrongs, and vindicates humanity’s 
rights. It is faith that pursues knowledge under difficulties, and 
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disseminates it amid dangers and discouragements, and does good 
through evil report and through good report,—steadfast and immove- 
able in both. It is faith that preaches a gospel to the poor, and sees 
the soul of the possible angel beneath the rags of the actual beggar, 
and reconsecrates humanity’s desecrated temples for the pres- 
ence and worship of the Infinite. Faith is the germ of all progress, 
allimprovement. If love be the principle of conservation, faith is the 
principle of progression. If love, peace, meekness, be needed to 
maintain the good that is in the world, faith is needed to increase that 
good, and to put down, or turn into good, the evil that exists by the 
side of it. ‘There is a wisdom of experience, and there is a wisdom of 
hope ; and the former, though excellent in its place and its way, soon 
sinks into the torpor of skepticism and worldliness, unless cheered 
and reinforced by the latter. If the one be useful to prevent men 
from attempting and expecting too much, the other is all-essential to 
prompt them to attempt anything great. If without the one, 
many follies would be committed by the good ; without the other, 
goodness itself would languish into feebleness and mediocrity. ‘There 
is a ‘saving faith,’ though not of the sort exactly that theologians tell 
us of. There is a saving faith, and there is no salvation without faith. 
There is a saving faith in every good man’s heart, and it is this faith 
that gives him strength for goodness. The faith that truth is stronger 
than error,—that good is stronger than evil,—that right is mightier 
than might,—this is the saving faith; this is the faith that must save 
the world, and without which there can be no salvation for the world. 
The world wants this faith for its salvation. The world wants men 
that have faith in man, that will go forth into its waste places, and 
heal its diseases, and bear away its mountains of sin and sorrow. 
Blessed be God! there is, and ever has been, faith upon the earth, 
and will be, in larger and larger measures, till the world through faith 
shall be saved. 

I have been led, my hearers, into this train of reflection, by the 
perusal of a brief memoir which has appeared in some recent popular 
periodicals, of a singularly meritorious and admirable individual, 
whose history, humble and unpretending as it is, is one of the noblest 
examples I have ever read, of the faith that removeth mountains. I 
allude, as some of you may have already anticipated, to the lately 
deceased John Pounds, of Portsmouth, a shoe-mender, and gratuitous 
instructor of poor children. It has seldom been my happiness to read 
a biography of one of my fellow-creatures, which speaks so power- 
fully to my own heart ; and | shall feel that I am rendering you the 
best office within my power, this afternoon, if | depart in some degree 
from the usual course of our public services, and,—instead of preach- 
ing on a point of doctrine, or an abstraction of morality,—read to 
you, with a very few comments, the simple, homely, matter-of-fact, 
but all-eloquent sermon, of a good man’s life. 
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John Pounds was born at Portsmouth in 1766. An accident which 
occurred during his apprenticeship in the dockyard rendered it neces- 
sary for him to learn another trade. He placed himself under an old 
shoemaker, became enabled to obtain an honest subsistence as a shoe- 
mender, and for thirty-five years was the occupant of a weather- 
boarded tenement in his native town. 

About twenty years ago John Pounds took upon himself the charge 
of a feeble little boy, his nephew, whose feet were deformed. He 
effectually cured this distortion, by an ingenious imitation of the 
ordinary mechanical means recommended by the faculty. His heart 
warmed towards this poor child, one of a large and poor family, and 
he became its instructor, a task which gave him great delight. But 
he was not content to confine his exertions to his little nephew ; and 
his heart being fairly engaged in the duties of education, and seeing 
the necessity of instructing the poor, he began to seek out pupils 
amongst the most neglected and destitute. His second pupil was the 
son of a poor woman, who was herself absent from home the whole 
of the day, endeavouring to obtain her living as a hawker, her child 
in the meantime being left amidst frost and snow in the open street. 
Unfortunately there were too many children whose parents were too 
poor to provide, or too reckless to care fer the instruction of their 
offspring, and scholars became so numerous that his humble workshop, 
which was about six feet wide and eighteen feet in depth, could not 
contain so many as he would have willingly taught. Some principle 
of selection was necessary, and in such cases he always preferred 
and prided himself on taking those whom he called ‘ the little 
blackguards.’ His biographer says,—‘ he has been seen to follow 
such to the town quay, and hold out in his hand to them the bribe of 
a roasted potato to induce them to come to school.’ In the last few 
years of his life he had generally forty scholars under his instruction 
at one time, including about a dozen little girls, who were always 
placed on one side by themselves. Here he pursued his double 
labours, seated on his stool with his last or lapstone on his knee, and 
mending shoes, while his pupils were variously engaged, some reading 
by his side, writing from his dictation, or showing him their perform- 
ances in accounts. Others were seated en forms, on boxes, and on a 
little staircase. We give the following interesting account of his 
modes of tuition in the words of his biographer :—‘ Without having 
ever heard of Pestalozzi, necessity led him into the interrogatory 
system: he taught the children to read from handbills, and such 
remains of old school-books as he could procure. Slates and pencils 
were the only implements for writing, yet a creditable degree of skill 
was acquired ; and in ciphering, the Rule of ‘Three and Practice were 
performed with accuracy. With the very young, especially, his 
manner was particularly pleasant and facetious ; he would ask them 
the names of different parts of their body, make them spell the words, 
and tell their uses. Taking a child’s hand, he would say,—‘* What is 
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this? Spell it.” Then slapping it, he would say,—* What do I do? 
Spell that.” So with the ear, and the act of pulling it; and in like 
manner with other things. He found it necessary to adopt a more 
strict discipline with them as they grew bigger, and might have 
become turbulent, but he invariably preserved the attachment of all.” 
He took an enlarged view of the objects which education should 
comprise, and endeavoured to impart valuable practical knowledge to 
his scholars, teaching them how to cook their own plain food, and to 
mend shoes. He was their doctor and nurse when they had any 
ailments ; and when they were in health, he was not only the master 
of their sports, but the good old man made playthings for the younger 
children. He encouraged his pupils to attend Sunday-schools, exert- 
ing himself to procure clothing for them, in order that they might 
make a creditable appearance. On Sunday morning they put on 
their dress at his house, and in the evening it was again restored to 
him. Some hundreds of persons in all have been indebted to him 
for all the education which they had ever received at school ; and, as 
a necessary consequence, many are now filling stations of credit and 
respectability, whose elevation poverty and ignorance combined would 
have prevented, even if these misfortunes had not consigned them to 
the goals, the hulks, or the penal settlements. It is said,— he never 
sought compensation for these labours; nor did he obtain any, besides 
the pleasure attending the pursuit, the satisfaction of doing good, and 
the gratification felt, when occasionally some manly soldier or sailor, 
grown up out of all remembrance, would call to shake hands, and 
return thanks for what he had done for him in infancy. Indeed some 
of the most destitute of his scholars have often been saved from 
starvation only by obtaining a portion of his own homely meal.’ 

Mr. Pounds died suddenly on the first of January, 1839. His 
biographer touchingly says,—‘* The children were overwhelmed with 
consternation and sorrow ; some of them came to the door next day, 
and cried because they could not be admitted ; and for several suc- 
ceeding days, the younger ones came, two or three together, looked 
about the room, and not finding their friend, went away disconsolate.’ 
Nor was he unlamented by his fellow-townsmen. The services 
which he rendered to the ignorant and neglected children of the poor 
entitle him toa place among those humble benefactors of mankind, 
whose deeds of goodness have been, like his, performed in a spirit of 
rare benevolence. Few indeed will refuse their admiration of that 
active zeal which acquired for him, a poor man himself, the title of 
‘the gratuitous instructor of poor children.’ 

I am afraid of adding much to this, my fellow-Christians, for in 
truth I scarcely know what I can add, to make it more impressive,— 
beyond that brief comment, with which Jesus Christ might have 
dismissed the subject, had he taken it for the basis of one of his own 
parables,—* Go ye, and do likewise.’ ” 
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SKETCHES DRAWN FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE BIRTH OF THE SAVIOUR. 


Txe months rolled on, and Mary’s faith strengthened with the 
hour. Oh! who shall paint the visions of her heart, as she pon- 
dered in the night-watches upon the destiny of her promised son? 
Who shall comprehend the communings of her soul with the realities 
of Heaven? Who shall understand the sympathy, the love of the 
Almighty for this singie-hearted child, whom he had deemed worthy 
to be the instrument of galvation to the world? Truly, “it hath 
not entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him.” 

The decree went forth,—and who should dare resist the decree of 
Cesar? ‘“ Every man to his own city to be taxed for the treasury of 
Rome!” is proclaimed through town and village, and obedient to the 
call, all Israel pours along the high roads and the by-paths, submitting 
as best they may to the galling yoke of foreign power. But there were 
two hearts among the throng that gladly obeyed the call, for to them 
had been revealed, that in the native city of David must be born the 
being whose decrees should overpower those of Cesar; and cheer- 
fully and gratefully did they prepare for the wearisome journey. 
Many a proud and glittering company swept by them as they toiled 
along the road, little dreaming that those two beings upon whom they 
scarcely deigned to cast a passing glance were linked with the future 
destinies of the world. No room was granted to them in the 
crowded caravansary, when late at night they reached the city of 
their ancestors, and, wearied and oppressed, they were driven to seek 
their shelter with the beast that had borne them on their way. Yet 


peacefully they laid themselves down to rest, sustained by a calm 
trustfulness that the Lord had them in his keeping, even amid the 


seeming inconsistencies of their present lot. 
* * * * * * 2 + * . 
In the mid hour of night, when all the world had sunk to rest, a 


few faithful shepherds were watching over their sleeping flocks. The 
moon and stars shone softly out, while nature like a slumbering child 
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reposed beneath her shaded light. The shepherds talked of home, 
of their country’s wrongs, of their promised Messiah; when lo! 
their sight was dazzled by a brightness which eclipsed the moon and 
stars, nay even the sun at mid-day. Bewildered and amazed, their 
unfinished sentence died upon their lips ; terrified, they drew nigh to 
one another with silent but hasty steps, when a voice broke upon 
the solemn stillness, filling the air with sweet music, and their startled 
hearts with wonder and adoration. 

“Tear not,” it said, “ for behold, | announce to you great joy, 
which shall be to all people, for this day is born to you in the city of 
David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign to 
you ;—you shall find the babe in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” 
Scarcely had the voice ceased, when, as # impatient for utterance of 
their joy, there burst forth a chorus of angel voices, from above, 
around, from far and near, proclaiming * Glory to God in the highest, 
peace and good will to men on earth!” The kneeling shepherds 
waited but to catch the last faint echoes of the pealing anthem, as 
with earnest gaze they watched the homeward flight of those celestial 
harbingers of peace and love. Then, starting to their feet, with one 
accord they pointed towards Bethlehem ; and hastening thither, they 
sought amidst the crowded halls the confirmation of the vision 
of the night. 

Nor sought they long, for there, as had been told them, lay the 
infant Saviour upon his mother’s breast, while she, her hour of suffer- 
ing forgotten in the holy excitement which had sustained throughout 
her unwavering faith, was gazing with all the tenderness of a mo- 
ther’s love upon his sleeping face. Hushed in adoration, the 
shepherds knelt before the holy child, while they disclosed the 
revelations of the night, and asked, if these things were so. With 
humble joy Mary satisfied their lingering doubts; and leaving the 
lowly birth place of the Messiah, they proclaimed as they went the 


‘ glad tidings” of the coming age. 


THE SACRIFICE AT THE TEMPLE 


ln the outer courts of the temple of Jerusalem, apart from the 
throng of worshippers, knelt a young woman at her humble sacrifice. 


Two turtle doves nestled in her bosom, which with a slight caress she 
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drew thence and presented to the priest, then turning to her husband 
who stood beside her, she received from him the child for whom the 
sacrifice had been made, and ascending the steps entered with 
him the temple: Again they sought a priest to redeem their child, in 
memory of the deliverance of their nation from Egyptian bondage, 
but as they approached the altar, a venerable man, bending under the 
load of years, entered the temple, and after gazing a moment upon 
the group, stretched forth his arms as if to welcome them, and 
receiving the child into his bosom, broke forth into prayer and thanks- 
giving ;—* Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, accord- 
ing to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all people; a light to enlighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of @y people Israel !” 

In mute but glad surprise the mother listened to this second 
acknowledgment of the holy child, and reverently bowed herself to 
the old man’s blessing, who still holding the babe to his breast, now 
beating with all the warmth of grateful devotion, placed his hand 
upon the head of Mary, and with the fire of prophecy upon his lips, 
gave vent to the inspiration with which his soul was filled. ‘ Behold,” 
he cried, “ this child is set for the fall and rising again of many in 
Israel ; and for a sign which shall be spoken against. Yea,” he 
uttered mournfully, as the future broke upon his quickened vision, “a 
sword shall pierce through thine own soul, my daughter ; but thereby 
shall the thoughts of many hearts be revealed.” 

While the hearts of the parents were yet throbbing beneath the 
influence of the old man’s words, new praise and thanksgiving burst 
from the lips of another aged inmate of the temple, who coming in 
at that moment, yielded to the impulse which moved her soul, that she 
was in the presence of the Messiah; and proclaimed aloud to the 
wondering and listening throng, as she pointed to the infant Jesus, 
that “this was he, to whom they must look for redemption in 
Israel !” 

How did the heart of Mary sustain itself amidst such exciting 


homage, as receiving back her child, she folded it to her bosom, and 


hid her face upon its infant head? Sadness and joy, affection and 


reverence, gratitude and submission, each by turn contended for 
dominion, till her own words of faith to the angel who had borne to 
her the will of Jehovah, “I am thine handmaid, be it unto me 


according to thy word!” were again breathed from her heart, and the 
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throbbings of her spirit were hushed to rest. Again the heavenly 
calm of holy trust and love diffused itseif upon her features, and 
none that followed her retreating form, with the gaze of wonder or 
jealousy, of sympathy or suspicion, could have read @here aught but 


“Glory to God in the highest.” 


VISIT OF THE MAGI. 


All Jerusalem was awake, excitement dwelt on every face, expecta- 
tion in every heart ; the Messiah was at hand, for his star had been 
seen in the East, and its sages had come to worship him! The 
rumor had penetrated even the guarded @bode of Judea’s king, and 
had roused again the current of his jealous blood, which since the 
death of his murdered Mariamne had either stagnated in its course, 
or been lashed into fury by actual or suspected intrigues to deprive 
him of the crown, to gain and preserve which he had shed so much 
innocent blood. Apart in solitary state he sat, when word was 
brought him of the arrival of the strangers. In loyal terms was the 
message couched, for of Herod’s own house they had deemed the 
heir was born, of whose birth the Lord of the universe himself had 
taken cognizance by placing a visible sign in the heavens. Cautiously 
did the monarch conceal his awakened fears, and calling for the Magi, 
they unfolded to him the cause of their journey. No human eye 
detected the contending passions of his soul, as, suppressing every 
outward emotion, he issued his commands for the assembling of the 
Sanhedrim, that of them might be learned when and where the Christ 
should be born. Nor would the most watchful have suspected in him 
any sentiment but reverence for the decrees of the Almighty, as he 
listened to their replies given with the simplicity of faith in their 
national prophecies ;—** In Bethlehem of Judea shall he be born: for 
thus it is written by the prophet, And thou, Bethlehem in the land of 
Judah, art not the least among the princes of Judah, for out of thee 
shall come a governor that shall rule my people Israel.” 

Once more the Eastern sages were alone in the presence of the 


ee 


king, listening to his anxious inquiry of “ when the star first 
appeared ?” ‘* While yet in our own country far away to the East, 
great Herod,” replied the most venerable of the group, “as thy 


servants read the book of fate spread out before the eyes of the 
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initiated in the starry firmament, there appeared a star proclaim- 
ing an heir to the throne of Judah; and a voice came unto our spirits, 
saying, ‘ Arise ye, turn your faces to the west, and behold this star 
shall go beforegou until it shall bring you to him that shall be born 
king of the Jews.’ And we arose, and followed the star, until it 
brought us to Jerusalem; for whither, O great king, could we have 
been led but to thee ? And now—” 

** | know the rest,” broke forth Herod. ‘*Go now to Bethlehem. 
Ye have heard what the prophets have declared; go, and search dili- 
gently for the young child, and when ye have found him, bring me 
word again, that | may go and worship him also.” 

Obedient to the command, the Magi departed, the ignorant abettors 
of the tyrant’s murderous purpose. Although they no longer trusted 
to the star for guidance, impelled by an unseen impulse they obeyed 
the declaration of the Sanhedrim, and journied towards the town of 
Bethlehem. Yet no sooner had they left Jerusalem, than lo! the 
meteor again beamed from the firmament and glided before them, 
even until it rested above the humble dwelling of the Saviour. With- 
out a doubt, they entered, and there, cradled in his mother’s arms, lay 
the object of their search. What but divine intimation could have 
satisfied the hearts of the way-worn travellers, that this was the “ king 
of the Jews,”—this lowly child, clad in humble garb, seemingly born 
of parents obliged by hard toil to supply their daily wants; sheltered 
in a dwelling that, unless designated by the star, they would have 
passed unheeded in their search ? 

Again did Mary meekly receive the divine confirmation of her faith, 
as, prostrating themselves before the sacred child, these sages of the 
East poured out in rich profusion the treasures they had brought, and 


hailed her son the Messiah, the “ king of the Jews!” 


THE MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS 


Night had descended upon the weary world, and sleep reanimated the 


spirits exhausted by the excitements of the day. Deep though disturbed 


was the slumber of Herod, as, tossing on his uneasy couch, he mutter- 
ed vengeance against the new-found rival to his throne. No voice 
whispered to him the will of the Supreme, admitting him to the Divine 


counsels, or making him to participate in plans for the redemption 
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of mankind. All was dark and full of earthly passion within that 
soul; the voices of the unseen world found no echo within its depths 
the pure, the infinite had been erased by the ceaseless tread of human 
passions and of human crimes. And yet there were“limits even to 
this ruthless despot’s power of evil. The guardian spirit that had for- 
saken the monarch’s pillow, hovered over the couch of the infant 
Jesus, and warned his earthly protector that danger was at hand. 
“Arise! Take the young child and his mother and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I bring thee word, for Herod will seek the 
young child to destroy him.” Such was the mandate that stole upon 
the ear of Joseph in the silence of the night; and ere the morning’s 
dawn had awakened the sleeping world, these favored objects of 
Heaven’s care were on their way to the appointed land of refuge. 
Vainly did Herod wait for the return of his messengers, for not 
to the humble abode in Bethlehem only had the angel been sent 
that night with a message from on high. ‘The sages too heard the 
command of Heaven, and obeyed; for, baffling the now revealed 
designs of the tyrant, they returned to their country another way. 


. Who shall describe the wrath of the incensed monarch, or con- 


ceive the plans of vengeance that filled his soul, when he discovered 


that his commands were set at nought! Or who shall paint the 
desolation of Israel, when those dread words burst from the lips of 
this fend in human form—* Kill and spare not! Let the mothers of 
ludah be desolate, so that he * that is born king of the Jews’ escape not 
!’ What tongue can tell the anguish of the mother in that 

night, when startled from her slumbers by the shout of the 

| soidier, she beheld the glittering steel pointed at the breast of 

le ones ; when no prayer, no entreaty could avert the savage 
forced to relinquish her frantic grasp upon the struggling 

beheld them butchered before her eyes! ‘Then was a 


ard in Rama, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning ; 


* for her children, and would not be comforted, because 

. * # * , « * * 
as this monster of cruelty allowed to cumber the earth. 
Death appeared to him in his darkest form, and he who 
upon every relation of earth longed at his death for one 
to mourn his loss. Then to Egypt sped the watchful 


* Arise,” he cried, as he again stood at the couch of the 
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sleeping Joseph, “ take the young child and his mother, and go into 
the land of Israel ; for they are dead who sought the young child’s 
life.” And thither they journeyed, though they dered not yet to 


dwell in Bethlehem, now governed by the heir of Herod’s kingdom 


and cruelty, but obeying the divine impulse, they sought the milder 
sway of Galilee, and returned to the village of Nazareth, a sacred 
place to Mary, for it was there that she had first listened to the voice 
of the Lord. ?. 
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“THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT THERE.’ 


Her glorious crown of stars shall fall, 

Her robes of mist shall disappear, 
And from her high and airy hall 

The banished queen shall rush in fear 
The reign of Night forever o'er, 

One pure transparent blaze shall fill 
All space, with keen pervading pow'’r, 


Undimm'd, unw avering, calm, and still 


In that unearthly light shall stand 

Thy soul, oh man! in that pure light ; 
Wo! if its fearful sins demand 

The kindred, sheltering gloom of night 
Melted and lost in glory’s ray, 

Earth's shadow then shall hide no sin, 
And in that ceaseless, awful day, 


Reveal'd be each recess within 


No night! oh, how shall Innocence 
Rejoice in that unfading day ! 

No clouds,—no damp cold dews,—no sense 
Of gloom that longs for morning's ray ! 
Pass, earthly shades ! pass thou, worst night, 
Black cloud of vice upon man’s heart ! 
Break, morn of Heav'n! thine endless light 

Shall bid temptation'’s power depart 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST. 


“Tr a man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” This 
truth, although to believers most solemn and interesting, is not, we 
think, sufficiently considered as a principle to be applied to the per- 
formance of our daily duties. We see many who have named the 
name of Christ, and who profess to be his disciples in deed and in 
truth, those who are ardently devoted to the interests of religion, zeal- 
ous and sincere in faith; and yet can it be truly said of all these, that 
they possess the spirit of Christ ? 

What was this spirit, as we apprehend it ? 

It was, first, a spirit of devotion. Piety towards God was an ever 
living, acting principle in his breast. Every thought, every intention, 
every act was sanctified by a reference to the glory of God ; to do the 
will of God was, in his own words, his “ meat.” His piety was not 
only constant and enduring, but deep and ardent. After the fatigue 
of a day devoted to benevolent effort and to teaching the perverse and 
unbelieving, he could retire from his little band of disciples and spend 
the night, not in sleep, not in the repose his wearied nature required, 
but in prayer to God, in communion of spirit with his Father. His 
piety was also characterised by the most earnest and filial faith: “I 
know that thou hearest me always,” was the expression of his undoubt- 
ng trust. 

| know that we cannot,—weak, imperfect, sinful as we are,—expect 
to attain to such an intimate communion with the Father of our spirits, 
as the sinless and sanctified Saviour enjoyed; but, is the unceasing 
presence of God sufficiently realized by us? Do we habitually recog- 
nise his superintending power and guidance? Is our faith earnest 
and sincere, and in our prayers do we indeed believe that we shall 
receive his holy spirit if we ask for it? do we not ask coldly, negli- 
gently, doubtingly ? In the hurry of business, and the cares of life, 
do we not often forget our responsibleness to God, forget our allegiance 
to Christ, and forget to cherish an earnest devotedness to duty? Do 
we not consider our piety as more especially a savbath duty, as a 
robe to be occasionally worn, when worldly cares do not interfere ? 
If so, whatever may be our speculative belief, whatever may be our 


professions, we have not yet the spirit of Christ. 
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The spirit of Christ was also a spirit of love,—love and benevolence 
towards erring, sinful man. This love embraced not only his spiritual 
destiny, but even his physical comfort and social happiness. Witness 
the unwearied labors of Jesus in healing the sick—his pity for human 
bereavement at the grave of Lazarus, and at the bier of the widow’s 
son—his consideration for human happiness, by the miracle of turning 
water into wine at the marriage festival ;—in short, all his efforts had 
for their object the welfare and happiness of man. Do we, even in 
the narrow sphere assigned us, do all that we can to promote the happi- 
ness of all within the circle of our influence ? Do we consider that it 
is a sacred duty to add to the innocent enjoyment of those around us, 
by the cordial interest, and the kind word, as well as by more endur- 
ing and prominent tokens of kindness? Does the man who needlessly 
destroys, or even lessens, the harmony and happiness of his family by 
querulousness, by moroseness, or by unnecessary severity, display the 
spirit of Christ? Does the mother, the wife, or the daughter, who by 
any indulgence of temper or caprice clouds the happiness of her home 
with gloom or useless restraint, possess the spirit of Christ? Most 
surely not. Whatever be their professions, they yet lack an essential 
qualification of a Christian—the spirit of Jesus. If we possess his 
spirit, we shall be watchful to find occasions of consulting the interests 
and enjoyments of all around us, knowing that by constant kindness, 
and an uninterrupted equanimity of temper, we are doing much to 
recommend the religion of the Gospel to the indifferent and unbelieving, 


and that though silently, we are surely assisting in the advancement of 


the Redeemer’s kingdom by every pure influence we exert over others, 


and that every healthy moral sentiment which we, by the blessing of 


God, awaken in the heart of another, is just so much accomplished 
towards the conversion of that being from sin to righteousness. Chris- 
tians! a vast weight of responsibleness here rests | pon you; the great 
day of retribution will alone reveal how much of the guilt and unhap- 
piness of those near and dear to you may be traced to your want of 


fidelity to the great principle of Christian love and forbearance. Strive 


then to cherish and to exhibit the spirit that was in Christ, as much in 
the little occurrences and trials of eve ry day, as in the greater events 
of life. Let not selfishness nor covetousness, anger nor reve nge ever 
find a resting-place in your hearts. Cherish no passion which Chris- 
tianity forbids, but strive and pray for strength to overcome all unholy 


desires, that you may not forfeit your claim to the title of Christian. 
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The spirit of Christ was a spirit of submission. ‘ Not my will, but 
thine be done,” 


whole life bore testimony to his unreserved resignation to the will of 


was the sublime language of our Saviour; and his 


God. In all the varied trials of life do we always endeavor to cherish 


a spirit of resignation, or do we repine at the allotments of Providence ? 


Have we been denied the wealth or the distinctions we were anxious 
to obtain, and do we feel within our hearts a readiness that the will of 
God be done, or do we cherish a sincere thankfulness for the unmerited 
blessings he is ever showering upon us? Have we, with the Apostle 
Paul, learned to be content in whatever station we are placed? If 
not, our characters have much to gain before we can count ourselves 
true disciples of Christ. If murmuring and discontent find a welcome 
in our hearts, these hearts have not yet been purified by the religion 
of the Gospel, for the spirit of Jesus was a spirit of unqualified sub- 
mission. ‘ Learn of me, for | am meek and lowly of heart, and find 
rest to your souls.” 

The spirit of Christ was a spirit of self-sacrifice. Can we say that 
we too possess a spirit of self-devotion to duty? Are we willing to 
leave all to follow Jesus? Are we even willing to sacrifice our per- 
sonal ease and convenience for the happiness of others? Are we not 
more devoted to fashion, to the love of money and distinction, than to 
the self-denying virtues enjoined by religion? Let us ponder these 
questions most seriously, and with reference to our accountableness to 
Giod, for we may be sure, that if we bow to selfishness as a guide in 
our pursuits, the religion of the Gospel has not yet had full power over 
us. The undue love of self must be subdued; duty and the will of 
God should be our only directors in the occurrences of life, if we 
would possess the spirit of Christ. 

He died—the innocent for the guilty—the just for the unjust—that 
he might bring us to God. Let gratitude, then, let every pure, every 
just principle of our hearts, induce us to study the character of Christ, 
and to pray for guidance and strength to apply the same principles to 
the purification of our own hearts and the perfection of our own char- 
acters; for “if a man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 

M. Ss. W. 
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WERE OUR FATHERS PERSECUTORS MORE THAN WE? 


One is often annoyed by the manner in which the stale accusation 
of intolerance is repeated against our forefathers, by persons who can 
put in no reasonable claim to liberality on their own part. It is not 
always easy to know how to answer them. I have been pleased with 
the shrewdness of Mr. Bacon of New Haven, in his reply to those 
who deafen us with the perpetual reference to the persecution of the 
Quakers. 

For what, he asks, were the Quakers of those days? Not the 
quiet, orderly, philanthropic people that we see them to be now ; they 
were noisy, disorganizing fanatics ; disturbers of the social peace, inter- 
rupters of public worship, gross violators of social decorum. The 
question should be,—whether, if they had been then what they are now, 
our fathers would have treated them as they did? and whether, if 
they were now what they were then, they would be allowed the liberty 
and respect which now attend them? It is not certain that they 
would; for, as Mr. Bacon shows, the persons now most nearly 
resembling that class of men are the great modern agitators of 
abolitionism, and those who abjure all government, and deny the right 
of the magistrate and all national and personal self-defence. These, 
however, never have been guilty of the disorders of the old Quakers, 
and are comparatively a decorous and peaceable people. And yet 
how much more are they tolerated? It is fair to ask, making allow- 
ance for difference in the manners of the times,—are those men treated 
with any greater forbearance and respect than were the Quakers two 
hundred years ago? is their liberty of conscience any more sacred ? 
It is fair to ask, in the midst of our boasted liberality, and in those 
very places where the greatest scorn is expressed for the early 
intolerance of New England,—whether a greater number of persons 
have not suffered from calumny, assault and outrage, and even been 
persecuted unto death within the last ten years, than in all the years 


. : _ ‘ . ore , . ‘ . 7 
of the Puritan Colonies? ‘ The little finger of a Lynch committee, 


. , , . . es ON 
says Mr. Bacon, “ is thicker than the loins of a Puritan magistracy. 


l like this way of bringing the subject home. It would be well for 
our modern boasters to act up to their own light, before they so 
rudely condemn the past. Let him that is without sin, cast the first 


* 
stone. Ww. 
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THE BUILDING OF CHURCHES. 

Muc# attention is now given in England to the architecture of 
churches. The plan proposed by the Bishop of London for building 
a large number of additional churches in London and its suburbs, and 
the necessity of considerably multiplying these edifices all over the 
kingdom, in crowded parishes and in districts hitherto neglected, have 
called out various plans and pamphlets from professed architects. 
The clergy generally have been much interested in the measure, from 
various reasons, among which we should place foremost an increasing 
zeal for the religious education of the poor and the ignorant, a 
jealousy of the growing numbers of the Dissenters, and an admiration 
of the effect of a tasteful or imposing style of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. Many of the ancient edifices have begun to crumble beneath 
the weight of centuries, or have become uncomfortable from cold 
and dampness. The repair of a venerable Gothic church, if it be, as 
is desirable, the restoration of its original style and completeness, is 
often attended with as great cost, as the construction of a new edifice. 
By a most iniquitous perversion of the chartered liberties of the 
subjects of England, the funds for the repair of churches are 
taxed upon the whole people, under the name of Church Rates, 
instead of being taken from the tithes, which were designed to cover 


all the claims of religion and public charity. The Dissenters 
complain grievously of the burden, as well they may, and they have 
Tl withstood several lawsuits in carrying out their opposition, in which 
they have not unfrequently had the cooperation of members of the 
Established Church. But even if all the existing structures were 
rendered safe and comfortable, the number of churches now standing 
in England would not accommodate one fifth part oi the population. 
We except the chapels of Dissenters from this calculation, though 
perhaps we might safely include them. The funds necessary for 
largely increasing the number are slowly collected. But there is an 
inherent aversion in the mind of a true Episcopalian to erecting an 
msightly or mean structure for public worship. Their faith needs, or 
admits, or is aided by an imposing and tasteful edifice, and the Gothic 
style is invariably preferred. This is by far the most costly architec- 
; ture, whether it be in stone or wood; but a wooden church is an 
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anomaly in England. Economy must be consulted, especially in the 
disposition of the necessary ornaments, the windows, and pillars, and 
in the arrangements for accommodating the largest possible body of 
worshippers. 

We have written thus much on a subject which has some interest in 
our own country. The Puritans, who have established the precedents 
for the construction of churches in New England, wished so com- 
pletely to rid themselves of the influence of externals in religious 
worship, that they seem to have built their churches as unsightly as 
possible. ‘The location of the edifice so that the communion table 
should stand towards the East, and directly opposite to the main 
entrance, was by no means the only time-honored custom which they 
disregarded. A better taste, and larger means than they possessed, 
have produced some churches in this region sufficiently elegant, if 
not imposing. But there are some principles of art, of convenience 
and of effect, which we should do well to consult. Building commit- 
tees and others who are interested in the subject will find it well 
discussed in a long article in the “ British Critic and Theological 
Review,” for October, 1839. In this article many recent publications 
are referred to, and several engravings and designs are represented. 
A brief sketch of the article may not be unacceptable to those who 
are unable to peruse the original. 

The number of parish churches in England has diminished, rather 
than increased during the last three centuries, by the united influence 
of various circumstances,—the destruction of sacred edifices at the 
Reformation, the decline of taste for ecclesiastical architecture, the 
bigotry of the Puritans, and the increase of toleration. Many of the 
humble religious edifices in England, of a masonry so rude that a 
village architect would now be ashamed of them, have remained 
secure, while the foundations of a thousand castles and mansions have 
been laid, and again scattered in dust. The writer before us insists 
most strenuously upon the observance of all those technicalities in 
building and ornament, which we, more from habit than from justice, 
have been wont to stigmatize as superstitious. He is not, however, 
obliged to come over to this side of the water to find opponents, nor 
even to leave the society of his own Established clergy. He refers 
to some Church dignitaries, who with an exquisite eye for improve- 


ments in carriage building, the adorning of mansions and the planting 


of pleasure grounds, yet look only that the house of God be 
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made comfortable and pretty. He insists that there is a connection 
between vital religion and the dignified proportions of a church. The 
thousand petty “customs of society,” which regulate introductions, 
conversations, visits, meals, &c., are important considerations, affecting 
character. The neglect of them indicates perverseness and an 
unsocial temper. The observance of them is a wholesome discipline, 
and a pledge of conformity in more serious matters. It is strange, 
that those who are so rigorous in enforcing the social canons should 
think lightly of matters like the following ;—that the church should 
exclude all vulgar associations in plan, materials and ornaments ; that 
the altar and the great entrance, opposite to each other, should lie 
east and west, with a main aisle uniting them ; that near the entrance 
should be a font, large enough for immersion ; that the altar should be 
decently railed off from the press of the congregation, and by its 
ornaments and sanctity should be the chief centre of attraction ; that 
the pulpit should not be before, or over, or by the side of the altar ; that 
the church should be so contrived that all the worshippers may kneel 
and bow to the East in some parts of the service, &c. These usages, 
it is maintained, refer to certain divine realities, and have all of them 
been set at naught in this economising and utilitarian age. 

Now we can realise and respect the sentiment which dictates these 
assertions, but we are tempted to ask why all these punctilios, which 
once had so firm a footing, have been allowed to die out. We believe 
it was because their connection with vital piety is so slight, that the 
great mass of Christian worshippers never would think of them or be 
benefitted by them. They are trivial, they suggest themselves to 
imaginative and dreamy minds, and do not help such minds, but 
indeed receive their meaning from them. The writer of the article 
holds in great horror all colorings, stainings, and imitations of stone, 


galleries, brick churches, basement school houses or warehouses 
> | > | ? 


and plain glass, and in general, all economising in ecclesiastical 
edifices. He then criticises several books of plans and estimates, and 
offers many useful hints, though strongly characterised by monastical 
taste and models. We should have mentioned that the article of 
which we have given this brief sketch, is to be considered as expres- 
sing the views of that party in the Church of England who are 


laboring to restore some ancient principles and usages. 
G. E. E. 
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Tue Curistian Teacner; a Theological and Literary Journal. 
Volume First, New Series. London: John Green, 121 Newgate 
Street. pp. 618. 8vo. Published quarterly, in numbers of about 
100 pages each. 

For many years the “* Monthly Repository” was the principal Jour- 
nal devoted to the support of Unitarian opinions in England. The 
earlier volumes contain a great amount of valuable contribution, from 
men who brought the force of strong minds and a large acquaintance 
with Scripture to the elucidation of their faith. Some years since 
Rev. W. J. Fox took charge of the Repository, but after a time gave 
it so much of a political character that many of the readers became 
dissatisfied, Mr. Fox gave up his editorial care, and the work passed 
into other hands. It is still continued, but as a literary and political 
journal, without any connection with the Unitarians, who have with- 
drawn their support. 

Upon the change which took place in the character of the Reposi- 
tory, the “ Christian Reformer,” which had previously been a 12mo. 
publication, was enlarged and made an S8vo. and became the chief 
organ of Unitarian communication. It is published in London on the 
first of every month, and in the arrangement and character of its 
matter resembles very much our own journal. The editorial duty 
devolves on Rev. Mr. Aspland, of Hackney. 

The “ Christian Pioneer” is a valuable little publication, in 12mo. 
form, issued monthly, in Glasgow, Scotland, by Rev. George Harris, 
minister of the Unitarian congregation in that place. Its design cor- 
responds very nearly with that which was expressed, among ourselves, 
in the publication of the Unitarian Advocate. 

The “ Bible Christian,” published monthly in Belfast, Ireland, is 


also a 12mo., similar in character to the Pioneer, and edited by a 


member of the Remonsitrant Synod of Ulster. We have often found 


in it articles taken from the Christian Register 
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In London, the Unitarians also support a small juvenile publication— 
“ The Christian Child’s Faithful Friend "—which appears every month 
in 18mo. 

Besides these monthly periodicals, the ‘ Christian Teacher,” a 
quarterly publication, sustains the interests of theology and literature 
among the Unitarians of Great Britain. It was established three or 
four years since, by Rev. Mr. Baird of Manchester, as a monthly 
work, but not meeting with sufficient encouragement, was transferred 
to the management of Rev. J. H. Thom of Liverpool, by whom it was 


converted into a quarterly journal, with the declaration, that “in 
b] 


































adopting the name ‘Christian Teacher’ there is simply an intention 
avowed, that its character shall be constructive, not destructive, 
affirmative, not negative, nutritive, not combative. It would seek 
distinctly to represent truth, and trust to it peaceably to dislodge what- 
ever is of another spirit, and to bring by degrees all things into 
harmony with itself.” The new series of the ‘ Teacher’ has justified 
the confidence of its friends in the ability of its accomplished editor. 
Of its several ‘compartments,’ “the leading one is theological and 
religious, including both the speculative and the practical ;” “ the 
second is devoted to the higher aspects of literature, and is made up 
of reviews or notices of interesting works both English and foreign ; 
the third aims at placing passing events, the existing interests of society, 
in the light of the morals of politics ;” to these is added “a brief de- 
partment of intelligence.” We have seen six numbers of the new 
series, of which a friend, whose signature (G. E. E.) will, we hope, 
often appear in the Miscellany, has prepared for us the following 
abstract. 

Up to the present time we have received six numbers of the Teacher. 
There is a pleasing variety in their contents, and many of the articles 
apply to practical uses the results of long study and thought. The 
first article of the first number, by the Rev. J. J. Taylor of Manchester, 
is a noble introduction to a new periodical work, as it traces the origin 
and history and defines the influence and responsibilities of Periodical 
Literature, presenting a vivid sketch of the subject, from the moment 
when the sound of the voice and the thought of the mind were ex- 
pressed on a piece of bark, to the present hour when the magazine of 
science is found in every cottage. The next article, by the editor, 
deals with the question, “* How is Life to be maintained in the Unita- 
rian Churches?” He admits some ground for the charge of coldness 
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within our denomination, and its slow external increase, though as to 
the latter censure he remarks, that the spirit which is the vital essence 
of Unitarianism is working widely and effectually among other sects. 
Finding much comfort in the general consciousness that we have need 
of something, he accounts for the want of warmth and vitality, by the 
combative position of Unitarianism, by the want of a common centre 
of interest, and by an hereditary weakness in the congregations. The 
price of life and health is a forgetfulness of religious antipathies, and 
a cultivation of religious sympathies. The same number likewise 
contains interesting articles upon German Historians—The Ministry 
to the Poor—Ancient Prophets and Modern Ministers, with brief Re- 
views, and Religious Intelligence. 

No. Il. begins with a review of “ Strang’s Germany,” made up of 
sensible criticisms and extracts. A short article follows, by Rev. Mr. 
Beard of Manchester, upon the subject now so much agitated in Eng- 
land—the “ Influence of the Established Clergy on Popular Education ;” 
he contrasts their large means and their obligations, with the lamentable 
negligence of which hitherto they have been guilty, and their bigotry 
which now impedes the labors of others. Next is a genial assertion 
and proof of the “‘ Necessity of a Change in surrounding influences to 
the Minister,” insisting that he should not, year in and year out, be 
looking into his fire, or in the faces of his friends for old thoughts for 
new sermons, but should at least twice in a year change a familiar 
scene, wander about, observe and enjoy. ‘ The Mission of Moses,” 
translated from Schiller—A Letter from Rome,—Reviews,—Son- 
nets,—and Intelligence complete the contents. 

No. Ill. opens with a brief statement of the principles and results of 
the Ministry at Large in Boston, in which a kind and Christian com- 
mendation is bestowed upon Dr. Tuckerman, and the plans which he 
formed, and the cheerful faith which pervades them, are presented to 
the notice of English philanthropists. After a review of “ Stories of 
Spanish Life,” and a Translation of an Italian Sonnet, we have a 
translation of an excellent piece from the German of Bretschnieder, 
on the * Various Changes which occur in Philosophical and Theologi- 
cal Systems.” The writer presents the modifications and rejections, 
and new tenets, which vary from generation to generation the received 
system of religious belief, as suggesting to some minds a misgiving, 
lest all faith and religion is necessarily of a dim and uncertain char 
acter. He shows that the same alterations and modifications belong 
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to the whole history of every art and science, and he enumerates the 
changes in theory and practice which have marked the progress of 
physics, geology, chemistry, medicine, the legal and political codes, &c. 
But these modifications do not in the slightest degree affect the truth 
or value of the science which is the subject of them. Philosophy and 
theology too must have their changing aspects from age to age. 
Centuries are required to elicit and harmonize truth, changes and 
reconsiderations are the conditions of progress and acquisition, con- 
flicting theories and mental exercises continually augment the amount 
of truth, and diminish the amount of error. 

The next article, by Rev. Mr. Thom, treats upon “ The Pastoral 
Office as modified by the Progress of Character and of Religious 
Ideas.” He presents three ideas which have constituted the standard 
of the Pastoral Office—that of an intercessory priest,—that of an 
instrument for exciting warmth of doctrinal belief,—and that of the 
friend of the heart and mind, the sympathiser in all moral interests, 
aspirations and anxieties. ‘The last idea, which prevails among those 
who hold sentiments akin to our own, is then most eloquently and 
beautifully illustrated. The duties which it enjoins and the mode of 
discharging them, the responsibilities and the misgivings attending it, 
the delicate restrictions which it must admit, and the mode in which 
its happiest influences bear upon the private studies and the pulpit 
exercises of the pastor, are exhibited at length with such truth and 
feeling, that as we perused it we could imagine ourselves listening to 
the gentle tones of Herbert. 

After some remarks upon the Poetry of Keats,—upon Developement 
of Character,—and upon Dr. Carpenter's Harmony, we have another 
article by Mr. Thom, upon “ Political Economy and Christianity.” His 
object is to consider the alleged discrepancy between particular state- 
ments in the Christian Scriptures and the principles of science and 
economics. As to geology and physics, we have seen many labored 
attempts to reconcile Moses and Joshua with facts plainly attested by 
the earth and the heavens. The labor is thrown away, for a revelation 
is not designed to teach science, but moral duty, and to exhibit a 
standard of human perfection. If, however, any Christian precepts 
can be found at variance with ethics or political economy, the question 
isa serious one. Mr. Thom then criticises the three passages—* It is 


easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle,” &¢c.—“* Take 


no thought for the morrow,” &c.—* Sell what thou hast, and give to 


12* 
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the poor,” &c.—and shows how, erroneously interpreted, they are at 
variance with truth, but that in another view they teach “ the loftiest 
practical wisdom, and the serenest piety.” Some quotations, from a 
sermon, of recent exhibitions of a fanatical and persecuting spirit in the 
Church of England, and articles of Intelligence conclude this number. 

No. IV. commences with a review of Dr. Channing’s Essay on Self- 
Culture, and with remarks on the same subject, and its kindred topic, 
Self-Observation. In a notice of the “ Pictorial Shakspeare,” the 
great dramatist is recommended in the education of the young, and 
this particular edition of his works is highly lauded for its beauty and 
perfection. Next we have a valuable article on the Report of the 
Education Committee of the House of Commons, in which some 
melancholy particulars are advanced in relation to the popular igno- 
rance, so widely prevalent in a land where the funds nominally devoted 
to the education of the people well nigh rival the wealth of the 
Indies. Surely there must be gross perversion and most unchristian 
dishonesty in their application. This number likewise contains a 
censorious examination of the late enactment in the University of 
Cambridge, by which attendance on the daily religious services is 
compulsorily enforced,—a Letter from a Traveller in Naples,—the 
Correspondence between the Unitarian and Trinitarian parties in the 
late controversy at Liverpool, and other articles of Religious Intelli- 
gence. From one of the last we learn that an awful admonition was 
passed upon Mr. R. Russell, a member of the United Secession Church 
in Glasgow, after he had been spiritually tried for attending several 
times upon the preaching of Mr. Harris, the Unitarian Minister in that 
city. Mr. Russell appealed to the Synod. What has * the Synod” to 
do with him ? 

No. V. The first article, by Rev. John J. Taylor, is upon the 
theme, “ Protestantism a consequence of the Reformation, but not its 
completion,” ‘The tenor of his remarks is to vindicate that spirit of 
progress, which, acknowledging that much was done at the Reforma- 
tion, contends that all was not done ; that principles were then imper- 
fectly disclosed, great ideas were faintly conceived, abuses but partially 
remedied, while the fundamental principle, the leading idea, the crying 


At 


abuse, then recognised, are all pointing us still to further reform. 


the period of the Reformation individual minds conceived and acted, 


while the mass of men were led. The progress then made and the 
principles adopted partook of the idiosyncrasy of the great leaders. 
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They first diffused the spirit of which all now partake, so that all have 
become independent thinkers and actors. We must abide the conse- 
quences and await the result. 

Next is an article upon Shelly, in which, while the censure of his 
wayward and erring mind is truly expressed, it is mitigated by mild 
judgement and by well deserved praise for sincerity and conscientious- 
ness. Under the title, ‘‘ Every man his own Parson,” is republished 
a tract, which fifty years since served the purposes of controversy in 
vindicating the rights of a reasonable, an instructed, and an independent 
faith. ‘* The Pictorial Shakspeare” is again noticed, and some more 
interesting remarks are made on an inexhaustible subject. Ina review 
of Carlyle’s ** French Revolution,” the affected and vicious style of that 
writer is severely but justly censured, while his undeniable strength 
and vividness of conception and description are fully commended. 
His subject is then discussed, and the principles and leaders of that 
delirious strife are lucidly characterised. After a short discussion 
under the head, “ The Nation’s Religion preventing the Nation’s 
Education,”—in which we are presented with some spasms of the 
struggle between an established system of doctrinal belief, and a 
demand for the State patronage of free and liberal knowledge,—this 
number concludes with Notices of some new books, and with articles 
of Intelligence. 

No. VI. Mr. Thom discusses the fruitful topic of the “ Nation’s 


; 


Religion and the Nation’s Education.” He contrasts the promise in 
the Saviour’s beautiful emblem of the tree of faith sheltering all people, 
with the tree of the Establishment which allows only of birds of one 
species and of one note. With just severity he presents the claims of 


a free and generous sympathy in wisdom and virtue, as trammelled 


and despised for the sake of enforcing an impossible uniformity of 


belief. In the next article Eichhorn’s theory of the composition of 
the first part of the Book of Genesis, from various distinct documents, 
is elucidated. ‘The Complaints of a Layman” may be regarded as 
the honest expression of a grief, shared by many, and not seldom 
uttered. They account for the apparent indifference of many culti- 
vated minds to religious literature and discourses. The unfurnished 
preacher ascribes the unfruitfulness of his labors to the stoniness of 
the soil, when it should rather be attributed to poor seed or husbandry. 
The indifference of many to religious literature may in great part be 
accounted for, by the technical and exclusively professional character 
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of religious compositions; their ungenial and tasteless style, and the 
poverty of thought and illustration which characterise them. The 
next article meets with judicious pleas the common superstition, that 
the doctrines of Unitarianism are less safe to men, and less honorable 
to God, than those of Orthodoxy. Mr. Thom then traces a parallel 
between the successive steps of the developement and progress of an 
individual and of the human race. An article on “ Immortality,” which 
is, in substance, drawn from the German of C. W. Flugge, traces the 
conception and growth of that idea in the human mind, and expounds 
the New Testament instruction and promises concerning it. “The 
Pictorial Shakspeare” is again noticed. Large extracts are made from 
Mr. Dewey’s Discourse at the dedication of the “church of the Mes- 
siah.” “The Trance of Las Casas” is translated from the German, 
some brief doctrinal Reviews, and articles of Religious Intelligence 
conclude the number. Among the last we were sorry to notice an 
account of a division in the Unitarian chapel at Edinburgh, originating 
in a Protest, by a few of the members, against the form of Declaration 


demanded of those who belong to or who join the society. 





Scripture Docrrine oF CuristiAN Perrection; with other Kin- 
dred Subjects, illustrated and confirmed in a Series of Discourses 
designed to throw Light on the Way of Holiness. By Rev. Asa 
Mahan, President of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. Third edi- 


tion. Boston: D. S. King. pp. 193. I8mo. 


We have read, with much interest, this work written by Mr. Mahan, 


¢ 


President of the Collegiate Institute in Oberlin, Ohio. Its object is to 


present the arguments in favor of the idea of the attainableness of 


perfection in the present life, and to answer the objections brought 
against the doctrine. Perfection is defined to be a perfect discharge 
of all our duties to God and man. President Mahan does not agree 
with the sect of * Perfectionists,” technically so called, but proiesses 
to value as highly as any one all the means of improvement, the 
ordinances of Christianity, the sabbath, and set times for prayer, pri- 
vate, social and public. He states that the perfection of which he 


speaks is progressive, that as our powers are developed we shall ever 
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advance. ‘ Hence,’ he says, ‘ perfection in holiness does not imply, 
that we now love God with all that strength and intensity with which 
the redeemed spirits in heaven leve him.’ 

The views advocated in this volume appear to have been adopted 


by considerable numbers, who hold that the direction of our Saviour, 


‘to be perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect,’ is to be received 
literally and acted upon confidently. With many of the views and 
reasonings, and those which would probably be most satisfactory to a 
Trinitarian, we cannot agree; but as regards the general doctrine in 
its general statement, there seems to be little difficulty in assenting to 
it, At any rate, it is an encouraging and exciting view to those who 
can receive it,—that it is in our power to obtain entire mastery over our 
passions and appetites, and to become entirely consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God. *‘ The higher our aim, the farther we shall reach,’ is as 
true in regard to Christian progress, as to progress in any of the em- 
ployments and pursuits of life. The statement of the doctrine in this 
volume, however, and in other writings of its advocates, has been 
severely rebuked in many quarters. President Mahan is accused of 
opening the floodgates of anynomianism, and leading the way in the 
overthrowing of the ordinances, institutions, &c. of Christ; and the 
American Education Society has thought it necessary to withdraw its 
aid from such of its beneficiaries as are pursuing their studies at the 
Oberlin Institute. Whether there be so much of fanaticism in the 
doctrines and measures advocated by the managers of that institution 


as to render it dangerous, time must show. 





A Discourse on THE Lire anp Cuaracter or THE Hon. Tuomas 
Ler, late Judge in the District Court of the United States, pro- 
nounced in the Unitarian Church, Charleston, S. C., on Sunday 
evening, November 3, 1839, Ly Samuel Gilman, D. D., Pastor of 
the Church. Charleston: 1839. pp. 31. 8vo. 


Tuts discourse was delivered by request of the Corporation of the 
church, expressed in a meeting held for the purpose of mourning the 
loss, and honoring the eminent virtues, of its subject. The meeting 
and the discourse both illustrate the text, “ The mer ory of the just is 
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blessed.” Judge Lee was born on December 1, 1°69, a year 
remarkable for the birth of many of our distinguished men. His 
infancy and youth were passed under the vicissitudes which marked 
the progress of our revolutionary war. His father was a watchmaker 
in Charleston, and must have been distinguished among his fellow- 
citizens, as he was successively appointed to several responsible 
offices. Young Lee passed some part of his early boyhood in the 
excellent society at Philadelphia. At the age of fifteen he studied in 
the office of an eminent lawyer now living, and took part in a 
Debating Society, where his distinguished eloquence was acquired. 
He also gained a perfect knowledge of the French language. When 
in 1789 the news of the destruction of the Bastile reached Charleston, 
though he was but in his twentieth year, he won his first honors by an 
address to his fellow-citizens. When he became of age he com- 
menced the practice of the law, and was elected a member of the 
State Legislature, and though cast in times of great political agitation, 
he never became the slave, or the leader of a faction. He was 
married in 1792, and a widow and many children now mourn his 
loss. His integrity and his merits proaured for him successively the 
offices of Solicitor General of the State, Judge of the Court of Gene- 
ral Sessions and Common Pleas, Comptroller General of the State, 
President of the State Bank, and Judge of the District Court of the 
United States for South Carolina. Testimonies of respect have been 
offered to his memory by those who were associated with him in the 
duties of his stations. Judge Lee likewise took a prominent lead in 
the Temperance cause, when it was new, weak and unpopular, and at 
the time of his death he was preparing lectures to aid it. That the 
good citizen, magistrate and father should be a good and even an 
eminent Christian likewise, if not a consequence, is a confirmation of 
his virtues. Dr. Gilman traces the Christian life of his departed 
parishioner with a calm and touching eulogy on its reasonableness, its 
sincerity, its consistency, and its final peace. Judge Lee was 
educated a Trinitarian, but became a Unitarian from study and con- 
viction. He was a pillar of his church, from its first adoption of the 
sentiment by which it is now distinguished, a hearty friend and 


cooperator in all its interests,—in the improvement of its music, and 


in its Sunday-school, a benefactor to its charities, a communicant at 
its table, and in the absence of the Pastor during one summer 
season he conducted its devotions. In reading the discourse before 
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us we accept all its commendation of one whom we have never known, 
for there is no lavish praise, no excited eulogy of a merely correct 
and amiable character, but a calm exhibition of many virtues, beauti- 
ful and fruitful, because nurtured in a Christian heart. ‘* The memory 
of the just is blessed.” 





A DiscouRsE PREACHED AT THE OrpINATION OF Mr. Ropert C. 
Warerston, as MINISTER-AT-LARGE, November 24, 1839. By 
Henry Ware, Jr. With the Charge, by William E. Channing, 
D. D., and the Right Hand of Fellowship, by George Ripley. 
Boston: 1840. pp. 52. 8vo. 


We cannot complain of the delay in the publication of these 
services, when we have enjoyed so much in their perusal. Dr. Ware’s 
sermon is a clear and forcible exposition of the character of the 
ministry-at-large, and its claims to a liberal support. He points out 
its peculiarities, and shows its relations to the ministry of our churches ; 
“working with it side by side, in honor equal, and in duty, sharing 
and completing its toils.” He then proceeds to speak of its value to 
the community, which he establishes by a simple but conclusive course 
of argument. ‘ The great problem of human society in all ages has 
been to provide effectually for its own order and security, and for the 
advancement of the race ;” but every attempt to effect this end has 
been a failure, because the “ infallible remedy” for the evils of the 
world exists only * in the doctrine of Jesus of Nazareth.” Let there 


be “ a universal application of Christianity to the community,” such 


as has never yet been seen, but is practicable, and is contemplated by 
the institution of the ministry-at-large, and the result will be the 
protection of “the great interests of society and humanity.” Still, 
remarks Dr. Ware in conclusion, the chief value of this ministry is 
not witnessed in its effects upon the community, which “ is temporary, 
fleeting, earthly.” “ The primary, chief and crowning interest of 
this ministry is its worth to the suffering souls which it calls home to 
God.” We commend the whole discourse to the perusal of those 
who would either understand the nature or justly appreciate the 
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importance of the institution, which it is the immediate object of the 
“ Fraternity of Churches” to uphold. 

The Charge by Dr. Channing was “ prepared for the occasion, but 
not delivered on account of the author’s state of health.” It is 
marked by the same directness and earnestness which distinguished 
his charge at the ordination of Mr. Waterston’s predecessor. He 
insists upon the essential resemblance between this and “ the common 
ministry,” because *‘ it is not the outward condition of men that the 
minister should habitually regard, but their spiritual nature, their 
participation of that ‘divine humanity’ which is the only wealth of 
rich and poor.” He counsels the young minister to labor for the 
redemption and elevation of the immortal spirit—* to do nothing to 
discourage his hearers” because they belong to the class of the poor, 
but “‘ to raise the dispirited to effort, and reveal to the indigent their 
boundless wealth.” He then brings into notice “ two short rules,” 
which are expanded with his usual fertility of expression,—viz. 
to “ preach the truth, and to preach it as the truth.” He exposes 
the common error, “ that it is no great task to acquire religious truths 
in a country which enjoys, as we do, a revelation from God ;” as if 
the revelation were meant “ to save us the trouble of research, to do 
our work for us.” Whereas “ the very familiarity of a revelation 
hides its truths from us.” ‘The words of religion may be easily 
learned, but to acquire religious ideas is a hard work. When, too, 
we have got the truth, we must preach it as “ matter of deliberate and 
deep conviction. Preaching is too ofien traditional, conventional, 
professional, the repetition of what is expected, of what it is the 
custom to say ;” (how true, alas, is this!) “not the free, natural 
utterance of persuasion, of experience, of truths which have a sub- 
stantial being within our souls.” ‘The minister should * not speak as 
a machine, an echo, but from a living soul.” He will then “ preach 
with faith, hope, confidence.” Dr. Channing reminds his young 
friend, in conclusion, of the necessity of maintaining a studious habit 
of mind, both at home and abroad, of addressing the poor in the 
language at once of candor and of honesty, and “ of going to Jesus 
Christ for guidance, strength and inspiration in his office ”—* of 
sparing no effort to place himself nearer and nearer to the Divine 
Master.” 

Dr. Channing closes with a remark which we think has not been 


properly understood. He says that the ministry-at-large, though “ its 
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success has surpassed our hopes, yet is not as firmly established as it 
should be. It awakens little interest in our churches. It receives 
little aid from them. The contributions to it from most of our cone 


gregations are small, and do little honor to us as a body of Christians.” 


Now any such estimate of pecuniary contribution or of moral 
interest is of course comparative. Looking at the naked sums, it 
might seem that much had been given; and yet when they are viewed 
in connection with the claims of this ministry as exhibited in the ser- 
mon before us, or with its undeniable benefits to the rich no less than 
to the poor, they may be thought to betoken little interest. For years 
the incumbents of this office laboured on the pitiful salary of $400 or 
$500 a year, which was probably expended by them in acts of benefi- 
cence ; and the largest salary which the Executive Committee of the 
Benevolent Fraternity have felt themselves justified in voting is $1000. 
Can any one show why these ministers should receive a less compen- 
sation than the clergy of our regular churches, who are not called, to 
say the least, to severer labor, and whose expenses can hardly be 
greater? Besides, from most of our congregations the contributions 
have been small. While, therefore, we feel no disposition,—nor do 
we believe any such was felt by Dr. Channing,—to undervalue the 
liberality which has been shown, whether in the erection of chapels, 
or in the compensation (inadequate, indeed,) given to the ministers, 
we cannot but agree with him in the hope that much larger sums may 
be drawn from the sympathies of our established churches. 

Mr. Ripley, after adverting to past acquaintance and communion 
with the brother to whom he presents the right hand of fellowship, 
welcomes him to a ministry in the midst of associations with which he 
has long been familiar, and congratulates him on the peculiar character 
of this service, in which he * must be guided by the light of the soul, 
rather than by prescriptive usage, in which he will be conversant with 
man in his essential nature, and which in its form, as well as in its 
spirit, resembles the ministry of his Divine Master ;” to the influence 
of whose spirit he is affectionately commended. 

The occasion for which these services were designed was one of 
peculiar interest; the institution which they bring before our notice 
deserves the warmest and largest encouragement. The good which 
it has accomplished we regard as a pledge of its still wider usefulness. 


15 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Depication 1x Bostoxy.—The Suffolk Street Chapel, recently erected in 
aid of the Ministry-at-large in the south part of this city, was dedicated on 
Wednesday, February 5, 1540. The services were as follows, the officiating 
clergy being all from Boston :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Samuel Barrett ; 
Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Paul Dean; Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. 
Alexander Young; Original Hymn; and Sermon, by the Pastor of the chapel, 
Rey. John T. Sargent; Original Hymn; Address to the People, by Rev. 8. K. 
Lothrop ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. R. C. Waterston; Benediction. The 
passage of Scripture from which Mr. Sargent took occasion to discourse was 
Haggai ii. 9: “The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the 
former, saith the Lord of hosts, and in this place will I give peace.’’ The 
object of the sermon was, to prove that the progress of Christianity is indicated 
rather by the influence and diffusion of its principles, than by the size, increase, 
or multiplicity of its temples. The preacher considered the existence of a 
ministry-at-large and the encouragement it had received as among the strongest 
evidences of this progress. He traced, briefly, the origin and results of this 
ministry, illustrating the idea that however humble in its outward aspect a 
chapel for the poor might be, yet the glory of its purpose was, to say the least, 
as great as that of any other edifice.—The Address to the people was expressive 
of the sympathy existing between the “ Fraternity of Churches,’ by whom 
this chapel was built, and the congregation it is intended to receive. Mr 
Lothrop, as Secretary of that Association, having succeeded Mr. Henry B 
Rogers, paid a merited tribute to the former efforts and zeal of that centleman 

The cost of this chapel was about $14,500, exclusively of the land, which 
was given by the city, according to a grant, in 1806, to the first religious 
society which should build a church thereon. The architectural style of th 
house is somewhat imposing and peculiar It is built of rough stone, with 


1 1 


rustic finishings of granite at the corners and around the windows, which have 


circular heads. Its position is prominent, and one of the most singular features 


of the edifice is its height together with the unusual projection of the coving, 


or eaves, 4 feet 6 inches on all sides beyond the body of the walls. This 


peculiarity gives a massive and somewhat novel appearance to the whole. It 
has a portico in front, supported by four or five granite piers with intervening 
arches. It is somewhat larger, every way, than the chapel in Pitts Street, with 
which in its general internal plan it corresponds. It measures, with the por h, 
93 feet by 56; and contains, on the lower floor, a spacious vestry or Sunday- 
school room, 501-2 feet by 4%; adjoining which are two commodious 


rooms, 18 feet by 24, communicating with each other by sliding doors. Al 


these is the chapel, 68 feet by 50 1-2, containing 88 pews on the lower floor, 
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and 6 in the gallery for singers. The entries above and below are spacious, 
clearing 10 feet wide. Indeed, in its whole arrangement it is one of the 
neatest, most appropriate, and substantial places of worship in the city. By 
the generous efforts of individuals it has been also well furnished with an 
organ, clock, communion table, lamps, &c. and is rapidly filling up with the 
families in its neighborhood. So substantial an evidence of the interest which 
our churches take in the poorer class of our community is worthy of all praise. 
The building committee were Messrs. Henry B. Rogers, Abner Bourne, Samuel 
May, John M. Fessenden, James McAllaster, and Richard Sullivan; the 
architect, Richard Upjohn. 





Lectures BEFORE THE Lowe tt Iystirvte.—The first courses of lectures 
on this foundation have been given this winter, in the Odeon. The introduc- 
tory lecture, by Governor Everett, was delivered on the evening of the 31st of 
December, and repeated on a subsequent day for the benefit of the large num- 
ber who in vain attempted to find seats at its first delivery. It was principally 
occupied with a sketch of the life of Mr. John Lowell, Jr., by whom this 
bequest was made to his native city. Though not eventful, Mr. Luwell’s life 
was such as enabled the lecturer to draw from its incidents the character of 
one, who in all his plans and movements exhibited clearness of judgement, 
large conception, and singular force of purpose. After his domestic happiness 
was broken up by the hand of death, he indulged, what became it may almost 
be said his ruling passion, a desire to visit the East and penetrate its least 
frequented recesses. For this journey he made ample preparations of every 
sort, and had partially accomplished his design, when he was arrested by 
illness, first in Egypt, and again in Bombay, where he sunk under disease 
induced by fatigue and exposure. It was on or near the ruins of Thebes that 
he drew up his last and fullest directions respecting the trust, which he com- 
mitted to his kinsman for the benefit of his fellow-citizens in the New World; 
and of this circumstance Mr. Everett took advantage, to close his lecture with 
an eloquent description of the difference between the ancient and the modern 
civilization, as denoted on the one hand by the monuments of Egypt, and 
manifested on the other by the establishment of an institution for the intellec- 
tual culture of all classes of the people. 

The introductory lecture was followed by a course on Geology, by Professor 
Silliman of New Haven, which has just been completed. If the munificent 
founder of this Lectureship could be permitted to look upon the throng, of 
young and old, who have crowded the Odeon to listen attentively to the instruc- 
tion which he has provided, he could not but feel that he was fully rewarded. 
A few years ago we could scarcely have dreamed of any thing more preposte- 
rous, than that the old Boston theatre would ever be filled to inconvenience 
with an intelligent audience, anxious to learn something of the structure and 
metamorphoses of the hard earth beneath them. The experiment has fully 


succeeded. Scarcely had the lecturer entered upon his course, when the 
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booksellers enjoyed a rare harvest in the sale of certain books with which 
novel readers are not wont to meddle. Innumerable copies of the Geologies 
of Lyell, Bakewell and Mantell disappeared from the shelves, and were to be 
seen upon the centre tables of drawing rooms, and in the hands of clerks and 
attendants in the warehouses, who snatched moments from the employments of 
trade to peruse them. There was a short time when it was extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to purchase a single text-book of Geology in our city. The 
lecturer was listened to throughout with great attention. His manner is easy 
and urbane, and he is a thorough master and an enthusiastical expounder of 
his science. He was richly furnished with drawings and specimens, so that 
by the aid of the eye, (and we must add, on the part of a few who sat nearest 
to the lecturer, by the aid of the fingers, for some people are never satisfied 
till they can touch as well as see,) the whole force of his statements was made 
clear to the mind. 

At first sight no subject would appear more unpromising than that of the 
structure of rocks, and the modifications which the earth underwent thousands 
of ages before man was an inhabitant of it. But the moment that the great 
relations of this science are disclosed, it receives an absorbing interest, hardly 
less attractive than the history of our own species. There is something in the 
treatment of this subject by oral lectures, admirably calculated to excite 
individual inquiry. Now and then the most attentive listener will lose a word, 
or a connecting or explanatory statement, and when he leaves the lecture-room 
he will have recourse to the text-books to clear up and define his knowledge. 
Thus many will be led, before they are aware of it, to make the whole science 
the subject of diligent study. 

In closing his lecture and his course on Tuesday evening, February 1], 
Professor Silliman adverted in a most happy manner to the relation which the 
scientific pursuit of his science bore to the assertions in the first part of the 
book of Genesis, describing the conflict in his own mind when he first began 
to fear a collision between fact and inspired record, and his happy conviction 
that after all no discord between the researches of the Geologists and a fair 
interpretation of the words of Moses could be miade to appear, that record and 
scientific observation not only harmonised, but incidentally confirmed each 
other. The calmness and solidity of his arguments might well silence the 
misgivings of the most timid adherent to ancient opinions. 

Professor Silliman has been followed by Rev. Dr. Palfrey, who is now 


delivering in the same place a course of eight lectures on the Evidences of 


Christianity. Two thousand tickets have been distributed, among twice as 
many persons who desired them. Dr. Palfrey will be succeeded by Mr. 


Nuttall, who will give a course on Botany. 





Lectures on tne Seconp Comine or Curigt.—Mr. William Miller has 
been exciting some attention in this city by his lectures on the second coming 
of Christ, and on the end of the world, which he believes to be near at hand 
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After delivering several discourses on the subject in Chardon Street Chapel, 
and preaching several times to crowded houses in the large Baptist meeting- 
house in Cambridgeport, he commenced a course of sixteen lectures in the 
Marlboro’ Chapel, which was hired for the purpose by Rev. Mr. Himes, pastor 
of the Second Christian Church in Boston. Tickets for the course were issued 
at a low price, and the chapel was filled on the successive evenings. How 
many converts have been made to Mr. Miller’s interpretation of the prophecies 
we cannot say, but that some are persuaded that in the main at least it is sound, 
and that many are troubled by fears which he has awakened, we presume 
cannot be questioned. The immediate effect is bad, by familiarising the 
hearers to an incorrect use of Scripture, and the greater evil will probably be 


seen two or three years hence, when they who are now alarmed at the idea of 


approaching judgement shall exchange their anxieties for a distrust of all 
religious teaching and a disregard of the Bible. How much better would it be 
to preach the doctrines of a present retribution which in some measure 
punishes the sinner on earth, and of a certain judgement into whose hands 
death, the messenger of God, whose footstep may be now approaching our 
threshold, will deliver the transgressor. 

Curiosity led us one evening into the Marlboro’ Chapel, to hear the lecturer, 
and although we grieved over his ignorance of the principles that belong to the 
interpretation of Scriptural language, which, he said, “should always be 
interpreted literally, except when it was contrary to the laws of nature,’ (we 
presume he meant, “ except when a literal construction is contrary to common 
sense,’’) we could not but notice the ingenuity with which he defended his use 
of the passage which he had taken for his text. He was explaining on that 
evening the xxivth chapter of Matthew, and endeavoring to show that our 
Saviour’s language could not refer to the destruction of Jerusalem, but was 
prophetic of the end of the world, which is now at the door. His text, 
however, seemed to contradict such an application of the passage,—“ This 
generation shall not pass, till ail these things be fulfilled.’’ But“ generation,” 
says Mr. Miller, “always in Scripture means the children of one parentage ; 
children born to the same father at different periods of his life would constitute 
one generation. Hence in a moral sense we read of “the generation of the 
ungodly,’ who have one father, even the devil, and one mother, for they “are 
of the earth, earthy ;”” and of “the generation of the righteous,’ who also 
have one father, for they are born of God, and one mother, for “ Jerusalem 
which is from above is the mother of us all.” In our Saviour’s prophecy, 
therefore, by ‘‘ generation’’ we must understand this holy brotherhood of the 
righteous, or, in other words, Christian disciples ; and our Lord’s meaning is, 
that the end of the world shall come before all Christians shall have been 
removed from the earth. It was sad to listen to such a perversion, however 
ingenious, of the Saviour’s words. 

Mr. Miller's views have been published in a small volume, and two replies 
have been issued from the press, one of them containing lectures which were 
preached at the Universalist meetinghouse in Cambridgeport after his visit to 
that place. Rev. Mr. Phelps, the pastor of the Marlboro’ Church, has also 


15* 
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been delivering a course of lectures in reply to Mr. Miller. Opposition and un- 
belief he probably counted upon, and in no way disheartened disseminates his 
views from place to place. We observe in the “ Christian Herald” a notice, that 
he “ will commence a course of lectures in the Baptist Chapel in Watertown on 
the Ist of March, and on the 11th of March will commence a course in Port- 
land.” As some of our readers may be ignorant of the nature of the discussion 
which he conducts, we copy the prospectus of his Lectures in this city. 
“ Lecture I. Second Coming of Christ, Titus ii. 13. II. The 2300 days, 
Dan. viii. 13,14. III. The seventy Weeks, Dan. ix. 24. IV. Pagan Rome 
numbered, Rev. xiii. 18. V. Vision of the latter days, Dan. x.14. VI. 1260, 
1290, 1335 Days explained, Dan. xii. 7. VII. Explanation of the xxth chapter 
of Matthew. VIII. Explanation of the xxvth chapter of Matthew. IX. 
The new Song and seven Seals, Rev. vth chapter. X. The three woe 
Trumpets, Rev. viii. 13. XI. Time shall be no longer, Rev. xth chapter 
XII. Two Witnesses, Rev. xi. 3. XIII. The seven Vials, Rey. xvi. 17 
XIV. Resurrection,—Millenium, Rey. xx. 5,7. XV. Return of the Jews 


examined, Rom. xi. 26. XVI. Signs of the times, Matt. xvi. 3. 


Revivat amone tae Metrnopists.—The occurence of the Centenary cele- 
bration among the Methodists seems to have called forth, not only large 
pecuniary contributions, but also unusual efforts for the increase of their num- 
bers. In Cincinnati particularly we notice that great success has followed the 
preaching of Mr. Maffitt, whose name is familiar from his former residence in 
this part of the country. In this city (Boston) the Methodist paper, Zion's 
Herald, remarks that “the great revival continues with unabated interest and 
power. We never witnessed before such a state of religious feeling among 
our people, although we have seen as great a revival in one society.” In 
reference to this result it observes, “that precious doctrine, perfect lore, had 
for some time been the theme of the Church, and with it also, its industrious 


handmaid, personal effort for the salvation of souls.” 


Usrrarnian Crurcu in Hovttron, Maixnr.—Extract of a letter from Houlton, 
on the frontier between the United States and New Brunswick, written last 
September 


“ ] wrote an account of our safe arrival at Calais. I have now to record my 


journey one degree further north, to this place. Afler passing one sabbath, I took 


leave of Calais in a wagon, that carried the mail through the woods. We travelled 
until nightfall without any accident, save a good drenching from the rain. Our 
restingplace for the night was a log house, in which resided three men, two wo- 
men and three children ; besides myself I found that there were two other travel- 
lers, sv that we were in all ten who were here to be sheltered. How this was to 
be done, 1 marvelled. My first business was to get warm and dry, the next to eat 


my supper, and the third, after chatting about moose-hunting, was to go to bed 
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To my astonishment, I found a very good bed in the garret ; or rather, discovered 


in the morning that there were three beds there, and all occupied. At six o'clock 
we started again, the driver preferring to breakfast at a better house than that at 
which he slept, which he said was much worse than the one where J lodged, there 
being neither lamps nor beds at his .restingplace. We were two hours going 
seven miles, with thunder and rain for our companions through the forest; and 
for the remainder of the day had a good road and the pine trees, with here and 
there a clearing, until five o’clock in the evening, when the pines and firs gave 
place to the beech and maple, and better land and better farms appeared every 
mile. We reached Houlton at 8 1-2 P. M., having been two long days travelling 
ninety miles. 

“After remaining one night at the tavern, I was kindly invited to spend 
a few days with a Mr. * * *. I found him to be one of the first settlers, 
a native of Massachusetts, who, with two other families by the name of Houlton, 
came here in 1805. It happened that all the first emigrants were from Newsalem, 
and nearly all of them related, and as they brought with them Massachusetts thrift 
and industry, they have laid the foundation of one of the best farming towns in 
Maine. The land is nearly equal to that on the Connecticut, and large fields of 
wheat and oats and buckwheat are to be seen on all sides. There is abundance of 
every comfort, and all the inhabitants seem to have enough. The town presents 
a very pleasant scene ; from the garrison there is a gradual slope down to a small 
stream that empties into the St. John. On this stream is a grist mill, which is 
going night and day, all the country round coming hither with grain. My host 
owns the mill, and in his large farm-house, built after the fashion in Massachusetts 
thirty years ago, keeps from fifteen to thirty men, besides a large number of sons 
and daughters. He has a large farm, a large family, and a large heart. By his 
attention I have been introduced to several excellent families, simple in their 
habits, and firmly persuaded that Unitarians follow the good old way. The con- 
gregation on Sunday was small, but attentive ; their church is a neat unpretending 
building, but it is their own, and all paid for without any aid from abroad. They 
intend to go slow and sure, and say that they do not want a minister unless they 
can support hin themselves. 

* * . * * * * * x * * * * * 

“ Tell your brothers that there is game here in abundance, from a moose down 
toa pigeon. Deer are abundant, and trout and pickerel. I have visited several 
families, and find them a quiet orderly people, not much disturbed by the vain 
fancies that are abroad in the world, nor much given to novelties. It is rather 
lonely here to me, but I have enough to do, and seeing new faces every day, the 
time passes pleasantly.”’ 

From another letter, written by the same correspondent at the close of 
December :— 

‘My time here has been prolonged much beyond my expectation. The 
town's-people have done nobly, and | cannot bear to leave so steadfast a band, 
which is daily gathering strength and appearing more and more grateful for 
what little | can do. It would amuse you to see the gathering on Sundays. 


Long before service some appear on horse, men and maidens, some in chaises, 
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some in carts, and another some in a large stage, or on a large sled drawn by 
six horses, ‘all agog’ to go to meeting. Children and infants come likewise ; 
and for music, we have all the voices and all the fiddles that can be mustered. 
They are goodhearted farmers, and know nothing of the hard times. All that 
is needed is more intelligence, and some little more acquaintance with the 
proprieties of life. But this can hardly be expected of those who have lived 


twenty years in the woods.” 


Tracts 1x Exetaxp.—The many stirring questions now rife in England 
which have an interest for every class of society in that widely dissevered 
kingdom, have lately led to the publication of innumerable tracts, single and 
in connected series. We were lately furnished with a striking commentary on 
the march of mind and the coilision of many interests and opinions in England 
while watching the opening of a package of books just arrived from London 
Tracts, Appeals, Examinations, &c., were the titles of the loose sheets used for 
protecting the more solid matter of the bound volumes. We could almost have 
written a catalogue of the sects and grievances which prevail in England from 
these heterogeneous documents. While the Established Church, in general, 
and its three principal sects, the Evangelical, the Papistical, (so called) and the 
Erastian, issue numerous tracts adapted to the instruction and prose lyti ig of 
the various classes, all the political and religious Dissenters follow on in their 
own ways with equal alacrity and with as well furnished armories. The last 
series of this kind which has been undertaken, is entitled “ Tracts for the 
People,” and is “ designed to vindicate Religious and Christian Libe rty.” Itis 


to consist of a series of republications, in a cheap form, of the smaller produc- 


tions of some of the most distinguished writers on spiritual freedom. The first 


tract, issued last October, is Milton's “ Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Causes,’ with other extracts from the writings of that apostle of light and 
liberty. The second will contain “The Craftsman, a Sermon by Thomas 


Gordon, Esq.”’ author of the “ Ind pendent Wh 


Persecution or Curistians 1x Cuina.—A letter has been published in 
some of the London papers, written from I pper Cochin-China, January 3, 
1839, by the Pro-Vicar Apostolic, in which he gives an account of the fearful 
persecution of the Catholics in the previous year. “ 1838," he says, “ has 
been a year of sorrow and misery for Tong-King and Upper Cochin-China, 
the sword of persecution has committed terrible ravages, and heaven has been 
peopled with martyrs. The two Dominican bishops of Eastern Ti no-King 
were arrested and beheaded in the month of July last “ We have also had 
a furious crisis in Cochin-China, on the occasion of the dispersion of a small 


college which we established in private."” Through the want of proper care 
| f proj 


on the part of the Principal, the existence of this institution became known to 
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the unconverted Chinese, and in consequence the village in which it was 


situated, whose inhabitants appear to have become Christians, was invested by 


troops, the chiefs of the village were driven to apostacy by torture, and others, 


both natives and Europeans, suffered martyrdom. 


EarTuqQuake tN Burman.—Rev. Mr. Kincaid, Baptist missionary in Burmah, 
has sent home a letter, in which he gives an account of an earthquake which 
took place on the 23d of last March, and which he describes as “ one of the 
most terrible ever known in this part of the world.’ “The three cities of 
Ava, Umerapora, and Sagaing are vast piles of ruins, burying in their fall 
numbers of unfortunate people who were asleep at the awful moment. The 
destruction of life, however, was not so great as might have been expected 
from the entire overthrow of three large and populous cities. * “* * Of 
all the immense numbers of pagodas in Ava, Umerapora, and Sagaing, and on 
the Sagaing hills opposite to Ava, not one is standing. The labor and wealth 
of ages, the pride and glory of Boodhism, have been laid low in the dust in 
one awful moment. * * * As faras is now ascertained, Prome to the south, 
and Bomee to the north of Ava, were entirely overthrown by the earthquake ; 
so that from Prome to the borders of China, more than six hundred miles north 
and south,embracing the most populous part of the empire, not a single pagoda, 


temple, or brick building is left standing.” 





Samaria AND THE Samaritans.—In continuation of our extracts from Dr. 
Bowring’s ‘“‘ Sketches of Oriental Religions,’’ we abridge the account which he 
has given of his acquaintance with the Samaritans, who still maintain their 
residence in the Holy Land. 


“1 paid two visits to Nablous, the Shechem of the Old Testament, the 
Sychar of the New, the ancient capital of Samaria, and still the principal town 
of the district. On both occasions my place of abode was the residence of the 
Governor, who is the head of the most distinguished family in that part of the 
country. I expressed to him an earnest desire to be introduced to the Samari- 
tans of Sychar, and to learn something of their present condition. He said 
he knew little about them himself; that there were among them no persons of 
rank or influence, but that they were mostly engaged in the humbler walks of 
life; that their number was small; that they were not molested on account of 
their opinions; but that, moreover, his principal scribe was a Samaritan, and a 
leading person among the Samaritans; that he would order him to attend upon 
me, to escort me about, to introduce me to his people, and to give me every 
information I might desire to obtain. 

Our morning collation was scarcely over ere the Samaritan appeared,—a tall, 
handsome and venerable, though not a very aged man, with dark and piercing 
eyes, a long black beard, and clad in the large turban and long garments of 
Syria, distinguishable in no respects from those usually worn. I arranged 
with him to visit the Samaritan temple and the Chief Priest, and succeeded, 
after a short intercourse, in establishing those frank communications which 
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are so often interfered with by the distance and the formalities of Levantine 
usages. 

[ found that the number of Samaritan families now living at Sychar is 
eleven, consisting of about 120 persons. They are very careful in their regis- 
trations of births, marriages and deaths, and profess to have the ancestry of the 
principal individuals of their body up to the time of Moses. “The numbering 
of the people ’’ takes place every year, and they assured me they observed the 
greatest accuracy in their family records. Their numbers had at one period 
been reduced to as low as sixty individuals, but they were now somewhat on 
the increase. For their Chief Priest, who, as they avow, is directly descended 
from Shem, (and who himself wrote out for me his family genealogy in 
Arabic,) they entertain the highest reverence. His influence over the little 
community seems boundless. ‘They told me they had no positive information 
of any Samaritans except themselves, whe “all worshipped on Mount Gerizim,” 
but they had heard that some of their faith were scattered in distant lands and 
still preserved the religious usages of their forefathers. They had even been 
told that there were Samaritans in England, and in the English countries to 
the East, (meaning British India,) and were very curious to know whether I 
knew or had ever heard of such Samaras, or “Samaritans,” and whether it 
weuld be possible to establish intercourse with them. They seemed much 
afflicted when I told them, I believed there was no reason to suppose that any 
of their race existed in any portion of the British empire. They said they had 
been visited by many Christians, and especially by English Christians, of 
whom they spoke with great respect, and asked me to explain why a nation so 
far away should take any interest in a few poor families who were neither 
Christians, nor Jews, nor Mussulmans. I asked them whether they had ever 
heard that our Prophet had spoken of one of their nation as the Good Samaritan 
—referring to his conduct as a model of humanity and charity? I repeated 
to them the parable as it was taught by our Saviour, and the Chief Priest 
answered, ‘“* We had at that time a good Hakim (physician) amongst us—surely 
it must have been he!’’ And they told me of atradition among them, that this 
Hakim was universally honored for his active beneficence. Had their tradition 
its origin in Christian history, or was the parable of Jesus itself a reference to a 
tradition existing in the time of our Lord? 

I was escorted by the Samaritan scribe to the temple, through many dark 
and winding streets. On reaching the portal he required me to take off my 
shoes, as did he and the other worshippers, some of whom were in the act of 
prayer—prostrate on the ground—with their foreheads pressing the dust. The 
Chief Priest came to meet me,—a man of calm, sober and imposing mien, with 
a leng white beard, little distinguished from those around him by his dress ; his 
countenance, however, and the countenances around me, having nothing of the 
Hebrew expression, but resembling much those of the Druses of Mount 
Lebanon, the ancient Syrian race. His reception was most cordial. He 
introduced to me his son and his son's sons, his successors in the priesthood, 
which he said he had heid by inheritance from the time of the giving of the 
Law. He spoke calmly of Christians and Mussulmans, but of the Jews’ with 
extreme bitterness, as corrupters of the Holy Book, who had turned away the 
true worshippers from the sacred Mount Gerizim. He brought from the 
interior of the temple the ancient copy of the Pentateuch, which he assured 
me was the unpolluted original, and was 3460 years old. It was in a silvered 
tin case covered with scarlet silk ; he allowed me to unrol it. Its appearance 
is of a far higher antiquity than any MSS. I have ever seen. It has been 
carefully and frequently repaired ; it is in the old Samaritan character, and I 
found it was read with facility by himself and his descendants, and was habitu- 
ally used in the service of the temple. But the language has ceased to be 
employed for colloquial purposes among the Samaritans, though they all 


profess to understand it,—and they may, perhaps, to about the same extent in 
which Hebrew is understood by the Jews. The Chief Priest frequently 
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reverted to the controversy as to the superior sanctity of Mount Gerizim or 
Jerusalem. ‘ Here is the Law,’’ he said, “‘ here is the Book,—here are the very 
words. They (the Jews) could not deny the authority, so they falsified the 
passage.’ 1 obtained from the Chief Priest a specimen—a very tolerable fac- 
simile of a part of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the scribe promised that he 
would give me a copy of the verse which the Jews are asserted to have 
eliminated from the original text; but I have not yet received it. 

In their domestic manners and customs, the Samaritans are but little distin- 
guished from the races that surround them. They are bigamists, but not 
polygamists, and divorce is of easy attainment. Their women veil themselves 
like the Syrians in general ; for the practice of veiling now pervades all classes ; 
and I have often heard it inquired by Syrian Christian ladies, ‘whether the 
respectable women of England were so immodest as to walk out with uncover- 
ed faces?” It would not appear that the use of the veil was so universal in 
the patriarchal times, nor was it habitual. It is recorded of Rebecca that she 
veiled herself, but only when Isaac approached her as a stranger; when she 
rode on her camel in the presence of her servants her face was uncovered ; 
and in the case of Tamar, the circumstance of her being veiled was deemed 
injurious to her reputation. But in the apostolic times the veiling or covering 
the head had become a general practice ; and Mahomet, whose ritual recognized 
somany of the usages of Oriental life, made the veiling of women a peremptory 
religious duty. In fact, a stronger reproach cannot be addressed to a Mussul- 
man lady than that her face has been seen out of the harem; and in these 
particulars the Samaritans are not distinguished from their neighbors. 

But small as is their number, great is their national pride. ‘The Chief Priest 
told me he considered they were the appointed conservators of the purity of 
the Mosaic faith,—the guardians of Holy Writ,—the favorites of Jehovah, into 
whose hands were committed, to be preserved through all time, the truths 
communicated to the patriarchs by the great Lawgiver. He referred to the 
preservation of their Pentateuch as an evidence of Divine favor. Our land, 
said he, has passed from conqueror to conqueror,—we have been persecuted by 
one set of invaders after another,—our town, our country, have been the seat 
of civil war,—three times have we been compelled to hide our Holy Book in 
the recesses of Mount Gerizim, where it once remained concealed for more 
than seventy years ;—but we still exist, a nation apart, with our own temple, 
our language, the customs of our fathers; and you see before you now three 
generations of our priests,—myself, my son and my son’s sons, (pointing toa 
middle-aged man who hung over him while he was speaking, and to two little 
boys who were sitting at his feet.) 

I requested him to read some passages in the Pentateuch. He unrolled the 
MS., and, putting his finger under the letters, he read several verses, his son 
accompanying him, and the Samaritan scribe who had been my guide joiming 
in the erudite attempt. They had little of the Hebrew intonation, they read 
readily, and I observed that some of those present knew the passages by 
heart, for they anticipated the readings of the Chief Priest. 

There are four yearly festivals on Mount Gerizim, accompanied by religious 
ceremonies. At the principal one (the Passover) the whole body of Samaritans 
attend, and the scribe told me it was a ve ry imposing and interesting festivity, 
with much rejoicing and feasting, and songs and sports. The other three 
assemblies were less important, but were usually attended by all the Samaritans, 
though the attendance was not considered so religiously obligatory as at the 
Passover. It is on these four occasions that the y consider themselves more 
peculiarly called upon to proclaim the sanctity of Mount Gerizim, and believe 
that they offer the most acceptable worship to the God of Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob. 

I thought it was likely the strong language of the Chief Priest against the 
Jews was the outbreaking of ecclesiastical gall, and might not be the expression 
of the general opinion. The scribe was a man of mild and gentle manners, 
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and I asked him what were the feelings of the Samaritans generally towards 
the Hebrews. ‘ We have no love to them in our hearts,” was his reply. | 
inquired of the scribe what was the worldly condition of the Chief Priest. He 
said he was poor, and that any present would be most welcome; in fact, he 
rather strongly urged me to leave with the old man some mark of kindness. 
He did this in a way by no means offensive or intrusive, and I found his 
expectations were of a moderate character. In truth, the whole body of the 
Samaritans, though removed from abject poverty, are not many degrees above 
that condition. I inquired who was the richest man among them, and was told 
that 2000 piastres (£20 sterling) was probably the largest fortune among them. 
But the Mahomedan Governor bore testimony to their general respectability. 
He said they were a quiet and a harmless people, and among the most trust- 
worthy of the population of Nablous. The Governor, however, did not 
confirm their statements as to their unshaken fidelity to the faith of their 
fathers. He said that many of them had become Mussulmans, and that there 
had been a notable diminution of their numbers As a community, their 
education is decidedly above the average of that of the Syrian population. I 
found no man among them who was not able to write, and the scribe told me it 
was their custom to instruct their children 

I asked the Chief Priest to explain to me what were their differences with 
the Jews except in the matter of the place whence worship was most acceptably 
addressed to Jehovah. “ We have more than a hundred points of difference,” 
he said; but he always reverted to the adulteration of the text which gave 
preference to Jerusalem over Mount Gerizim. He rather invited a controversy 
with the Jews. “ Why ,’ said he, ‘do not they come and examine the Holy 
Book? Why will they not look into the MS.? Here it is. If they are de- 
sirous of ascertaining the truth, they have the opportunity of doing so.” Cer- 
tainly, the old man spoke as if under the influence of a strong conviction. He 
complained bitterly of the irreverence with which the Jews treated their 
sabbath. “ They spend it,” he said, “in their synagogues; and when they 
leave their synagogues, their sabbath is passed for them. But we,—we go ito 
the mountain to worship, and the whole day is a day of prayer.”’ 

The enmity against the Jews ts so strong, that no Hebrew is admitted into 
the Samaritan synagogue. Happily, the ill-will that exists has seldom an 
opportunity of wreaking itself on individuals; for in Nablous there are no 
resident Jews, and it may be doubted if any of the Samaritans ever come in 
contact with their rivals. The Governor told me he was not sure that the 
Jews ever visited his capital. I had no opportunity of ascertaining whether 
the feeling of dislike was reciprocal between them and the Samaritans 
Perhaps few of them are aware of the existence of any of the Samaritan 
race 

The existence of the Samaritans in their present unchanged condition, 
representing as they do the habits, language, opinions and ritual of their 
ancient nation, is one of the most interesting facts with which I am acquainted. 
During my abode among them, I could not dissociate my mind from the fancy 
that I was living in the very days of the Apostles So littie altered was the 
phraseology, so kindred the prejudices, so similar the worship, to those of 
which the narrative of the New Testament has conveyed to us the record, that 
I could hardly fancy sixty generations had passed away since the time when 
that narrative was written; for as every fact report d is accordant with the 
existing state of things, so there is an abiding truth and life in every touch 
left by the Gospel historians. My second visit to Nablous was the sequence of 
my being unable to enter Jerusalem, in consequence of the plague having 
broken out in the Holy City ; but the disappointment has almost ceased to be 
a subject of regret, when I think of the opportunity which that disappointment 
gave me of passing another day at the foot of Mount Gerizim among the men 
and women of Samaria,—still to be seen, still to be studied, in all that charac- 
terized them when Jesus and the Apostles sojourned among them more than 


eighteen centuries ago.”’ 





